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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THIS WEEK, this column should really be called “Between 
Innings.” The items that follow were culled and collated by 
a group of harassed editors with one ear (and, from time to 
time, two eyes) fixed on the World Series, which concluded 
just as we went to press. Since New Yorkers (us included) 
are only indifferent football fans, we promise more organized 
material next week. Here, then, for better or worse, are 
some random items, and how did you like that Podres! 

With the analysis of disarmament proposals on page 8, 
Peter Meyer returns as a regular contributor. Mr. Meyer, 
who has also written for Commentary and Politics, is author 
of The Soviet Union: A New Class Society and co-author of 
The Jews in the Soviet Satellites. . .. Chalmers M. Roberts 
is en route to Moscow, to spend two weeks in Russia before 
proceeding to the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers. 

. . Bruno Shaw, who discusses Formosa on page 14, has 
just returned from that green and controversial island. . . 
Add to the returnees from summers in Europe Robert 
Gorham Davis. This leaves Oscar Schnabel and Peter Viereck 
still abroad, while Victor Alba has just arrived on the Con- 
tinent. ... On the U.S. tourist front, W. V. Eckardt has just 
completed a trans-continental trip and will report shortly 
from Washington on the state of the nation... . 

Scanning the fall book lists, we note the following vol- 
umes coming from New LeAper authors: Soviet Espionage, 
by David J. Dallin; The New American Right, edited by 
Daniel Bell; The Human Prospect, a collection of essays by 
Lewis Mumford; Notes of a Native Son, an anthology of 
James Baldwin; Sound the Great Trumpet, by M. Z. Frank; 
and (reissue) The Hero in History, by Sidney Hook. . . 
Also coming at the end of this month is Alternatives to the 
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H-Bomb, a symposium from the pages of THE New Leaner 
edited by Managing Editor Anatole Shub. Contributors to 
the discussion are Lewis Mumford, Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Chester Bowles, Norman Thomas, Hans Kohn, Salvador de 
Madariaga, Philip Rieff, Michael Karpovich, Eugene Rabino. 
witch and Averell Harriman. The book is being issued in 
simultaneous hard-cover ($2) and paperback ($1) editions 
by Beacon Press. Erwin D. Canham, Editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, will review it for THE New Leaner. .. , 

Our third special section of the year to be published in 
cooperation with the Shinner Foundation will be devoted to 
urban housing. The section, “City Slums: Challenge to 
Private Enterprise,” by E. G. Shinner and John A. Usher. 
will appear next week... . 

On page 22 of this issue is a coupon which enables you 
to give three of your friends trial subscriptions to THE New 
Leaver. We didn’t put the coupon in to fill space. We put 
it in because now, more than ever, we need more readers to 
compete in the stepped-up magazine market. With costs 
rising and no angels to back us, even cash donations only 
go to make up our huge deficit. Only more readers can keep 
us going on a long-term basis. We’ve found that once some- 
one is introduced to THe New Leaner, he'll stay with us; 
our renewal rate (80 per cent) is by far the highest in 
our class. But lacking the funds for large-scale promotion. 
how are we to get those new readers? The answer rests 
with you. For $5, the price of your own subscription, you 
can introduce three of your friends to THe New Leaner. 
They'll get 27 issues for less than half the newsstand price, 
and we're sure at least two of them will stay with us fora 
long, long time. How about it? 
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Yugoslavia is neither returning to the East nor moving toward the West, but is set on 


strengthening its present independent position, a recent visitor concludes 


WHICH WAY TITO? 


N AN interview with 30 American 
teh last July, Marshal Tito 
summed up the achievements of his 
regime as follows: “Out of a war- 
devastated and destroyed country we 
have created a Yugoslavia with a 
reputation in the world.” This self- 
appraisal is both revealing and accu- 
rate; for when all is said and done, 
Yugoslavia’s present “reputation in 
the world” will probably be history’s 
greatest tribute to Yugoslav Commu- 
nism. 

To realize Tito’s achievements, one 
must recall that at Teheran only 12 
years ago, Churchill and Stalin bar- 
gained for a 50-50 division of Yugo- 
slavia between British and Soviet 
spheres of influence. Whereas in 
1943 the Great Powers were ready to 
dispose of Yugoslavia without con- 
sulting a single Yugoslav politician, 
in 1955 the same Great Powers are 
busily courting Yugoslav leaders 
simply in order to insure the coun- 





This is the first of two articles 
on conditions inside Yugoslavia by 
Paul Willen, who has made several 
trips to that country since World 
War II. He returned from his most 
recent visit there only a week ago. 
In the ceurse of his travels, he 
spoke not only to officials of the 
Government, but to provincial dig- 
nitaries, peasants and factory work- 
ers. A rising young specialist on 
Soviet affairs, Mr. Willen has pub- 
lished articles in Antioch Review, 
Commentary, Encounter, the Re- 
Porter and many other periodicals. 
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By Paul Willen 


try’s “neutrality” 
Europe. 

This stubborn fact of Yugoslav in- 
dependence makes it possible for one 
to say—after a three-week tour of 
this country—that Yugoslavia is still 
definitely and firmly on this side of 
the Iron Curtain. It is true, of course, 
that as a result of the recent changes 
in the international climate, Yugo- 
slav foreign policy has undergone a 
definite reorientation. It is also clear 
that Khrushchev’s memorable whirl- 
wind trip through Yugoslavia last 


in the struggle for 


 % «4 FY « a 


May was not as barren of results as 
many then optimistically supposed. 
Relieved of the threat of invasion 
from the East, the pressures on Tito 
for cooperation with the West have 
inevitably diminished; and the day 
when Tito was a semi-ally of the 
United States, loosely linked to the 
NATO structure, has definitely 
passed. 

The reorientation of Yugoslav for- 
eign policy is real, and so long as 
Soviet policy toward Yugoslavia re- 
mains essentially pacific, it is prob- 
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FARMERS MARKET IN BELGRADE: SOME FOOD FOR SOVIET STUDY 








ably irrevocable. The relatively gen- 
erous terms of the recent long-term 
Soviet loan to Yugoslavia, and Rus- 
sian eagerness to flatter Yugoslavia’s 
national pride, indicate that, so long 
as the Russians do not demand any- 
thing more than “active neutralism” 
in return for this generosity, the 
present policy may pay off hand- 
somely for Belgrade. 

Nevertheless, Yugoslav independ- 
Western 
diplomatic network does not inevi- 


ence from the military- 
tably mean subservience to the So- 
viets. There is much evidence that 
the Yugoslav policy of “independ- 
ence from both blocs, East and 
West,” is genuine, and that the same 
internal forces and fears which kept 
Tito out of the NATO structure guar- 
antee that he will make no organi- 
zational commitments to the Soviet 
bloc. A complete victory for either 
bloc in the struggle for Europe might 
mean disaster for Tito’s peculiar so- 
cial system: he has every interest 
therefore in the status quo. 

The fear of “blocs” is almost path- 
ological in Belgrade: and the desire 
to reduce their influence over smaller 
nations is very intense. “We have 
burned our fingers once,” is a con- 
tinuous refrain I heard from nearly 
every official I encountered. 

When I told one high Yugoslav 
official that many Americans thought 
Yugoslavia was “going back” to the 
Kremlin, he laughed and said: 

“If it’s true, then I think America 
is ‘going back’ as well! Everywhere 
in the American press I read discus- 
sions of the change in Soviet foreign 
policy, exactly as it has been ana- 
lyzed in our press.” 

Toward the end of my visit, I be- 
gan to realize 1 was wasting my 
time asking such questions. When I 
interviewed the foreign officer in 
charge of East European relations, I 
prefaced our discussion of Yugo- 
slavia’s relationship to the satellites 
with this remark: 

“Before we begin, I wish to state 
that I am already convinced that 
Yugoslavia is an independent coun- 
try, taking dictation from no one.” 


“Good,” he 


ease, “that means that we can get 


said, obviously at 


right down to business.” 

Yugoslav impatience with the ubiq- 
uitous question of “going back” de- 
rives from more than the memory of 
past debacles. Nothing is cherished 
as highly by the present regime as 
the fact of its independence; it has, 
indeed, become something of a fet- 
ish. One observer described Tito’s 
foreign policy as “yugocentric”: the 
term is apt. 

Functionaries throughout the coun- 
try are eager to acquaint the foreign 
traveler with the peculiar “Yugoslay 
position” on all questions of world 
politics. All social institutions are 
described and explained in terms of 
the unique “Yugoslav conception” of 
social development. The Yugoslav 
press and radio nearly every day 
offer public lectures to Americans, 
Russians, Poles, Englishmen, etc. on 
nearly every question under the sun: 
and Yugoslav practice is inevitably 
cited as a model for Great Power 
emulation. It is even said that Yugo- 
slav pressure was partly responsible 
for the Soviet decision to give up its 
Austrian outpost last March. 

Tito’s major speeches in the past 
two years have dealt almost exclu- 
sively with threats to Yugoslav na- 
tional interest—his angry reaction to 
the Anglo-American decision in Oc- 
tober 1953 to settle the Trieste ques- 
tion in Italy’s favor, his blast at 
Molotov’s effort in March 1955 to 
blame Tito for the Yugoslav-Soviet 
rift, his sharp attack last July on 
certain Czech and Hungarian Com- 
munists still conducting anti-Yugo- 
slav policies. One may expect further 
indignant outbursts from Tito as 
soon as another nation refuses, in 
one way or another, to acknowledge 
the full stature of Yugoslav sover- 
eignty. 

Perhaps the person who feels this 
most keenly now is Hungary’s Com- 
munist dictator, Matyas Rakosi, who 
must explain to his Kremlin bosses 
why recent economic negotiations 
with Yugoslavia fell through. The 


Yugoslavs, apparently hoping to ex- 


ploit Rakosi’s guilt as one of the most 
violent anti-Titoists, demanded over 
$100 million in unfulfilled repara- 
tions. When the Hungarian negotia. 
tors in Belgrade offered to pay only 
a fraction of this enormous sum, the 
Yugoslavs abruptly broke off nego- 
tiations. 

Yet Tito remains suspect in the 
West, as if there were something 
sinister about his alleged neutralism. 
The foreign traveler looks closely for 
corroboration of these suspicions, 
but they are difficult to find. So far 
as internal conditions are concerned, 
there was unanimous agreement— 
even on the part of regime oppo- 
nents, traditionally suspicious of the 
Tito-Stalin break—that the new for- 
eign policy has had no repercussions. 
On the contrary, one critic admitted, 
“they are letting more people out of 
jail!” There is no perceptible tighten- 
ing up of the political atmosphere; 
in fact, my impression was that criti- 
cisms of regime policies were more 
explicit than on my last visit a year 
ago. 

Both the Government and the peo- 
ple appear to be going about their 
business as if nothing extraordinary 
were happening in the realm of for- 
eign policy. When the Khrushchev- 
Bulganin visit was first announced, 
many were frightened, but this wore 
off quickly. By the time I arrived, 
the whole Khrushchev extravaganza 
was treated with remarkable casual- 
ness. 

After completing a tour of a rela- 
tively successful Slovenian town, | 
told a leading Communist that it 
was unfortunate Khrushchev had 
missed this town on his tour, as he 
would have been impressed by the 
amount of new construction. His re 
ply: “I’m glad he didn’t come: il 
would have meant taking a day off 
from work.” 

While walking through the cele: 
brated Postojna caves, I met the 
guide who had conducted Khrush- 
chev and his cabal through its many 
lurid corridors. How did they react? 
He replied, as if a little bored by 
the subject: “They had to walk, like 
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everyone else, and I guess they got 
tired.” 

The most excited recollection of 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit was 
from those who had watched them 
emerge from the Zagreb station. “In- 
credible!” one person told me. 

“Why?” 

“Have you ever seen a crowd of 
100,000 people stand for a few mo- 
ments in absolute motionlessness? 
Not only didn’t they cheer—but when 
the Russians walked out of the sta- 
tion, there wasn’t even the normal 
commotion you expect when a crowd 
sights what it has been waiting for.” 

The regime had given orders that 
there was to be no cheering of the 
foreign guests; this was, everyone 
said, one of the most popular com- 
mands it ever issued. But the people 
went one step further; they remained 
completely silent, simply staring 
fixedly at the emerging entourage. 
As a French diplomat remarked: “It 
was one of the greatest effronteries in 
the history of international diplo- 
macy.” 

Personal regard for the Soviet 


leaders is not much greater among 
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the officials | met than it is with the 
man in the street. Khrushchev per- 
sonally gained some prestige as a 
new “positive force” in the Soviet 
Union; but admiration for him is 
tinged with many doubts and col- 
ored by many stories of his efforts 
to intrude Stalinist conceptions into 
the Belgrade talks. The rest of the 
Soviet leadership seems to enjoy lit- 
tle prestige; the satellite leadership 
spoken of with the 
greatest contempt. The utter amaze- 


is frequently 


ment of the Soviet delegation at the 
attention given workers’ housing in 
Yugoslavia is reported as a reflec- 
tion of the backwardness of Soviet 
conceptions of public welfare. 

The complete unfamiliarity of 
Soviet functionaries with the give- 
and-take of democratic processes is 
also frequently mentioned. It is, of 
course, amusing to hear the Soviets 
criticized for their failure to under 
stand democratic methods by the 
very people who so recently silenced 
Milovan Djilas for his bold advocacy 
of a two-party system. Yet the fact is 
that in Yugoslavia today, on all lev- 
els of life and administration, there 


OOD IN ABSOLUTE MOTIONLESSNESS' 











is much more flexibility in human 
relations than in the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

The gulf between Yugoslav and 
Soviet Communism became particu- 
larly apparent when a group of Yu- 
goslav journalists, who had toured 
Russia in July, returned and report- 
ed on their trip. Their correspond- 
ence was both critical and objective. 
They described such crucial points 
as the inequalities of the wage sys- 
tem, the inadequacy and paucity of 
Soviet statistics. the monumental 
waste of Soviet planning, the over- 
centralization of ministerial decision- 
making, the narrow-mindedness of 
many Soviet officials. 

The gap between the Yugoslav and 
Soviet mentality produced some 
amusing interchanges. Interviewing 
the new Soviet Minister of Culture, 
Mikhailov, the Yugoslavs asked how 
much the Government interferes with 
the work of its writers. Mikhailov, 
thinking he was among friends, pro- 
ceeded to cite instance after instance 
of outright Government meddling 
with artistic freedom, almost as if he 


were proud of his ability to control 








his artists. The shocked Yugoslavs 
didn’t say anything but simply sat, 
took notes and let Mikhailov write 
his own indictment of Soviet cultural 
policy. 

Visiting a new rest-home on the 
Black Sea, the Yugoslavs were ap- 
palled at its palatial magnificence, 
which they considered very wasteful. 
“Nobody in the world builds as lux- 
uriously as you do,” one Yugoslav 
said with an irony which eluded the 
Russian. “Yes, yes,” the Russian 
replied, “the capitalists will never be 
able to build anything like this.” 
Describing the incident later, the 
Yugoslav journalist remarked: “Nat- 
urally the capitalists wouldn’t—they 
are much more practical!” 

Touring Georgia, the Yugoslavs 
were invited to visit Gori, Stalin’s 
birthplace. The Yugoslavs were sur- 
prised at the tactlessness of the re- 
quest, and politely refused. “We had 
the impression that our hosts were 
offended by our refusal to visit this 
modern Mecca,” the Yugoslavs ob- 
served later. 

In Rustali, a Georgian town, the 
Yugoslavs were given a great din- 
ner, which was also attended by some 
touring Polish journalists. Much to 
the annoyance of the Yugoslavs, the 
Poles insisted on expressing their un- 
bounded enthusiasm for everything 
they had seen in the Soviet Union. 
When the Poles proposed an extrava- 
gant toast to Soviet achievements, the 
Yugoslavs responded with a tost to 
“the policy of non-interference in 
each other’s internal affairs,” a clear 
slap at the Poles. Someone present 
proposed a toast to Stalin; the Yugo- 
slavs again balked. In Belgrade, it is 
said that when Khrushchev was in 
Yugoslavia he offered a toast to Sta- 
lin at a luncheon with Tito’s two 
right-hand men, Kardelj and Ranko- 
vic, in the hope of uncovering latent 
Stalinist leanings. The device was 
unsuccessful, and only provoked ten- 
sion between the two delegations. 

The Yugoslav correspondents, it 
should be noted, stressed that there 
were many signs of improving condi- 
tions: trends toward decentralization, 


less fear of foreigners, indications 
that the police are less powerful. In 
particular, they cheered every sign 
that Stalin’s name and works are los- 
ing prominence. Furthermore, de- 
spite the trenchant criticisms, the 
Yugoslav reports were basically re- 
strained in tone; it is clear that the 
Government wants to remain circum- 
spect in all matters of internal Soviet 
policy. As Tito phrased it: “We can- 
not struggle, even in the domain of 
propaganda, against so enormous a 
force as the Soviet Union.” 

Yet this does not preclude the con- 
tinuation of objective reporting, es- 
pecially in Yugoslavia, with its huge 
reservoirs of bitterness toward the 
Soviet Union. Even today one is re- 
minded of such incidents as the rap- 
ing of Communist girls who went out 
from the villages to greet “liberat- 
ing” Russian soldiers in 1944, The 
head of the Yugoslav Parliamentary 
delegation which toured the USSR 
in August, Bakaric, frankly told his 
Russian hosts on one occasion: 

“We have seen hard days after 
1948. It would not be sincere to say 
that the tragic events have not left 
any traces.” 

The traces of the “hard days after 
1948” to which Bakaric referred 
were particularly evident in those 
fields where direct State interests 
were not involved, in youth, sport, 
and cultural organizations. Official 
dance groups and sporting teams 
have made visits behind the Iron 
Curtain, but more intimate organiza- 
tional contacts seem still some way 
off. I asked one Yugoslav youth lead- 
er whether organizational communi- 
cations with Soviet and _ satellite 
youth organizations were being re- 
stored. “Not until full democratic 
rights are assured for all members,” 
he flatly stated. 

The memory of the years in which 
Yugoslav youth groups were perse- 
cuted by the  Stalinist-controlled 
World Federation of Democratic 
Youth (in whose foundation the Yu- 
goslavs had played a prominent role) 
still rankled. “We have a better un- 
derstanding of their methods than 


you Americans possibly could,” he 
remarked, almost belligerently. 

Even the announced “annulment” 
this summer by the WFDY of the 
1950 decision to expel the Yugoslav 
youth could not erase old feelings, 
The Yugoslavs today favor a youth 
organization “removed from all 
blocs, East and West,” in line with 
the general Yugoslav demand for the 
abolition of both the Cominform and 
the Socialist International and their 
replacement by a global socialist or- 
ganization embracing all Left parties. 
This organization would exist only 
to “exchange experiences”; it would 
have no other powers or duties. 

The phrase “exchange of Socialist 
experiences” —first mentioned in a 
Belgrade communique last June— 
aroused much curiosity among for- 
eign observers. So far as I could 
gather, the Yugoslavs conceive of 
this “exchange” as a strictly one 
way affair. The Yugoslavs find it dif- 
ficult to specify any way in which 
they might profit from recent Soviet 
experience; on the other hand, they 
see much in their own experience 
which the Soviets might fruitfully 
study. 

Indeed, it is possible to assert that 
the general drift of Yugoslav internal 
policy over the past five years reflects 
a far greater influence of John 
Dewey and John Mill than of Marx, 
Lenin or Stalin. And I heard Ameri- 
can industrial relations—particularly 
the Guaranteed Annual Wage—held 
up as a model of progressive social 
thinking by prominent Yugoslav 
Communists. Most surprising of all, 
I heard the British trade unions criti- 
cized for clinging to old conceptions 
of class struggle and American trade 
unions praised for rising above these 
conceptions toward a more responsi 
ble and management-oriented view. 
Without even free trade unions, it is 
doubtful that the Yugoslavs can im- 
plement the progressive industrial re- 
lations they praise in the U.S.; yet it 
is interesting that it is to the United 
States that they are presently looking 
for new and fresh developments in 


this field. 
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osEPH Woop KRUTCH, with many 
an assist 


Henry David 
Thoreau, has again produced an ex- 
citing book (The Voice of the Des- 
ert, Sloane, $3.75). These reports of 
desert plants and birds and beasts 
start lines of thought which lure the 
reader’s mind off in every conceiv- 
able direction. 

The main point is that the book 
incites you to use both your eyes 
and your brains. The fact that author 
Krutch is talking about the Arizona 
desert really doesn’t matter. He could 
have written essentially the same 
book about New England or Brazil 
or Central Africa. Any place occu- 
pied by living things from the sim- 
plest plants on up would have fur- 
nished the necessary material. For 
the great idea that runs from one end 
to the other of these essays is that 
all life belongs together and that man 
should look at his relatives, no mat- 
ter how distant, with a seeing eye 
and an understanding mind. 

When I think of this man Krutch, 
I feel ashamed of myself. I am 
not as bad as many of my friends 
in relation to the animals which we 
stupidly call “lower.” I see and hear 
the birds as they come and go. The 
tabbit which eats the broccoli in my 
garden seems to understand that I 
am his friend. And I am duly appre- 
ciative of the insects which fertilize 
my roses. But, in comparison with 
the author of this book, I am still 
deaf and dumb and blind. He used 
to be a professor of dramatic litera- 
ture at Columbia. Then he wrote a 
deeply perceptive book about the sea- 
sons in New England. Now he has 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Community 
Of Living Things 


been in the Southwestern desert for 
a few years—and here is this volume 
about all the adaptations made by 
living creatures forced to live almost 
without water. The man is alive and 
alert. He sees and hears and thinks. 
He sets a standard for the rest of us 
to live up to. 

Part of the fun in Mr. Krutch’s 
thinking rises from the fact that he 
sees the world as a whole and from 
’way back. It makes no difference 
what he is talking about—a tarantula, 
a toad, a turtle, a cactus, a lichen— 
he sees it under the aspect of the 
ages and gives due admiration to all 
the adaptations it has made as the 
world has turned and changed. In 
his eyes, the course of evolutionary 
events has by no means been fixed 
and mechanical. Different creatures 
have made different adaptations—are 
still finding different ways to solve 
their problems. The future is far 
from settled. Certain outcomes may 
depend upon answers given by hu- 
man creatures. 

There are two advantages to be 
derived from living in _ friend 
Krutch’s way. In the first place, it 
begins to dawn upon us that many 
of the birds and animals are not so 
far beneath us as, in our pride, we 
have fancied. Some of them, for ex- 
ample, make love much as we do and 
care for their young in ways which 
are comparable. Observing them with 
any degree of understanding enlarges 
the scope of our sympathy, gives us 
a bigger world in which to live and 
think and feel. 

In the end, our author’s line of 
thought brings him to a very practi- 


cal and useful conclusion. He tells 
how the crowding in of people, the 
over-pasturing of the desert, the 
plowing up of almost non-existent 
soil and the careless use of the slight 
stores of water upset the long-estab- 
lished balance of the arid regions 
and deal death to creatures which 
had barely learned how to live in 
the face of stern opposition. This 
brings him to a man named Aldo 
Leopold, who is author of an essay 
entitled “The Land Ethic.” Leopold 
is of the opinion that education, law 
and public work are failing to bring 
about effective conservation because 
something is lacking. 

“Without that something,” Mr. 
Krutch goes on, “the high-minded 
impulse to educate, to legislate and 
to manage become as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals. And the thing 
which is missing is love, some feel- 
ing for, as well as some understand- 
ing of, the inclusive community of 
rocks and soils, plants and animals 
of which we are a part... . The 
wisest, the most enlightened, the most 
remotely long-seeing exploitation of 
resources is not enough, for the sim- 
ple reason that the whole concept of 
exploitation is so false and so lim- 
ited that in the end it will defeat 
itself and the earth will have been 
plundered no matter how scientifi- 
cally and far-seeingly the plundering 
has been done. To live healthily and 
successfully on the land, we must 
live with it. We must be a part, not 
only of the human community, but of 
the whole community.” 

Among the good stories which the 
volume includes is this one: An 
Arizona cowboy was conducting a 
party of tourists over a rocky bed 
which exhibited the imprints of some 


‘long-gone dinosaurs. “Them foot- 


” 


prints,” said the guide, “is four hun- 
dred million and four years old.” 
“But how can you be so precise as all 
that?” asked a tourist. “Well, of 
course I don’t really know nothing 
about it myself. But when I came 
they told me they was four hundred 
million years old. And I been here 
four years.” 


9 EN YEARS AGO, the United States 
was swept by a wave of popu- 
lar agitation for quick, unconditional, 


unilateral demobilization. It was an 
understandable human reaction: The 
war was over; the boys should come 
The 
fellow-traveling 
course, riding the wave. The Spirit 
of Teheran and Yalta was invoked 


home. Communists and their 


cousins were, of 


to drown all doubts about the demo- 
cratic character, progressive aims and 
Noble 


Soviet Allies. Indeed, there were al- 


peaceful intentions of our 
most no voices of opposition: Demo- 
crats and Republicans, liberals and 
conservatives vied with each other in 
catering to the popular mood. 

The results are well known. The 
small nations of Eastern Europe and 
Asia fell 


under the totalitarian yoke before 


the greatest country in 
the world decided to rebuild, at tre- 
mendous cost, its irresponsibly dis- 
mantled postwar power. Millions of 
human beings perished in purges and 
brain-washing campaigns, millions 
more disappeared into slave-labor 
camps, and the totalitarian bloc be- 
came a mortal threat to the entire 
world. This is the price we paid for 
the naiveté of postwar material and 
moral disarmament. 

Have we at least learned our les- 
son? On the contrary, another wave 
of uncritical, irresponsible demobili- 
zation hysteria seems to be mounting 
before our eyes. Again, it is arising 
out of a legitimate popular sentiment: 
the yearning to remove (or forget) 
the Damoclean sword of world war 
which is 


and mass extermination 


Is Disarmament Possible? 


The free nations cannot relax their defenses so long as they are confronted 


by a totalitarian force that is bent, by whatever means, on world conquest 


By Peter Meyer 


hanging over our heads. Again, the 
Communists and their helpers are 
trying to create an atmosphere in 
which it will be impossible to ask 
critical questions. And the amazing 
thing is that nobody is asking them: 
With vital negotiations in progress 
than 
nationwide 


and Government policy less 
clear, there is still no 
discussion of the problems of dis- 
armament. 

That general disarmament is de- 
sirable, few people would deny. The 
question is under what conditions it 
is possible. Everything turns upon ob- 
taining guarantees that disarmament 
is mutual. For it is clear that unilat- 
eral disarmament of the free world 
would mean the end of freedom and 
democracy everywhere. 

The central fact of the situation is 
the existence, on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. of considerable and 
growing supplies of atomic and ther- 
monuclear weapons which, used in 
a surprise attack, could destroy en- 
tire countries. The day when a totali- 
tarian regime possesses these weapons 
and the means to deliver them, while 
its opponents do not, will be the last 
day of liberty on this planet. British 
Foreign Secretary Harold Macmillan 
hardly exaggerated when he declared 
in London recently: “If any country 
evaded its obligation even to the 
extent of a single H-bomb, that 
country could blackmail the rest of 
the world.” If the Soviet 


were able to retain her atomic arsenal 


Union 


while the democratic countries de- 
stroyed theirs, the free world would 
soon succumb to a surprise attack 





or else lose its freedom after a series 


of ultimatums and _ inevitable sur 
renders. 

Those who prefer slavery to death 
should be warned at this point: These 
surrenders would not prevent blood- 
shed. Totalitarian regimes prefer wars 
against helpless populations to those 
against well-armed adversaries.  nder 
the Nazi as well as the Communist 
dictators, more people perished in 
concentration and slave-labor camps, 
and in wholesale liquidations of class 
or race “enemies,” than in open war- 
fare. One shudders to think of the 
worldwide purge which would fol- 
low the free world’s surrender. Its 
victims would be “reactionaries” as 


> “nationalists” as 


well as “liberals,’ 
well as “cosmopolitans,” Socialists as 
well as many of today’s Communists 
and fellow-travelers, and, finally, all 
men and women with independent 
minds or humanitarian feelings. And 
one cannot exclude a clash of totali- 
tarian colossi like Russia and China 
in a global war for supremacy—a 
war which would be conducted with- 
out mercy and could end in the de- 
struction of life on earth. 

Another central fact of the present 
situation is that atomic and thermo 
nuclear weapons are produced in 
quantities and sizes which make ex 
isting stocks practically undetectable. 
When tactical 
small enough to be fired from cat 
nons, and bombs capable of destroy: 
ing large cities can be hidden in 


atomic missiles are 


trunks, all talk about foolproof com 
trol in totalitarian countries becomes 
nonsensical. Whole arsenals can be 
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hidden in the cellars of innocent- 
appearing buildings or buried some- 
where in the taiga. It does not make 
much difference whether the Soviet 
Union admits to its territory 500, 
5.000 or 50.000 
spectors. 

It is. of course, ridiculous to speak 


international in- 


of effective control if the inspectors 
are. as in the Soviet proposal, con- 
fined to a few ports, airfields and rail- 
way stations. But it does not help 
much if they are allowed to fly over 
the country and take aerial pictures. 
They would, to be sure, discover 
slave-labor camps and other hidden 
features of Soviet society, which is 
why the Soviets oppose this proposal 
so strenuously. But the atomic 
arsenals could still be hidden from 
them. Finding the proverbial needle 
in the haystack is child’s play com- 
pared to the task of discovering 
secret atomic arsenals in the vast 
reaches of a totalitarian country 
where telling a foreigner what the 
Government wants to keep secret 
means death and the extermination 
of one’s entire family. 

There is little consolation in the 
thought that at least the means of 
delivery would be discovered. The 
disarmament treaty would obviously 
not outlaw all transatlantic airplanes. 
ships and submarines. Nothing would 
be easier. in a totalitarian country. 
than to maintain, within the frame- 
work of the armed forces. the mer- 
chant marine, the civil aviation or 
the police, a special clandestine orga- 
nization which could deliver atomic 
weapons from the concealed arsenals 
and start the airplanes or ships on 
their missions at a prearranged time. 
The international inspectors—if they 
were not cut off at the critical hour 
might report the disappearance of the 
airplanes from the 
how would the disarmed free world 
stop them? 

And it may be that 
would not be necessary. The Soviet 


airports, but 


airplanes 


Union for many years maintained 
ficient secret networks inside the 
democratic countries. If our disarma- 
ment should free Soviet leaders of 
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the fear of possible retaliation, what 
is to prevent secret Communist orga- 
nizations from placing atomic ex- 
plosives under American or British 
cities? 

From the undeniable fact that fool- 
proof inspection is impossible some 
people draw the conclusion that we 
must accept a less reliable control 
Nothing 
dangerous. It would mean gambling 
the free world’s future on the word 
of the leaders of international Com- 


system. could be more 


munism. 

Communist doctrine not only al- 
lows, it positively prescribes decep- 
tion of the “class enemy.” To let 
slip an opportunity to deceive the en- 
emy, if it furthers Communist aims, 
is still regarded as treason in Com- 





STASSEN: SEEKS DISARMAMENT 


munist theory and practice. To cite 
one example: The armed forces of 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria are 
limited by peace treaties which those 
countries as well as the Soviet Union 
signed after World War II. Yet, their 
armed forces are several times larger 
than permitted under the treaties. 
But this, one may object, was an 
arms limitation without inspection. 
The Korean armistice, however, pro- 
vided for limitation of armaments 
and armies in a comparatively small 
territory and with international 


supervision, Yet. supervision north 


of the demarcation line proved a 
farce, and the Chinese and North 
Koreans have done all the things 
they promised not to do: strengthened 
their armies, built numerous airfields, 
and brought in hundreds of addi- 
tional jet planes. Moreover, the ad- 
vantages the Communists derived from 
sabotaging the military clauses of the 
Korean armistice were limited in 
scope: The Chinese established mili- 
tary preponderance on a peninsula 
which, in the event of a worldwide 
clash, would be only a secondary 
theater of war. But deception in a 
worldwide disarmament agreement 
offers the Kremlin rulers the dazz- 
ling prospect of winning the “final 
battle” at minimal cost. 

Let us look at the situation through 
the eyes of a faithful Communist. His 
aim is Communist rule throughout 
the world. He may be afraid that 
in an open clash the Soviet Union 
will lose or suffer crippling casual- 
ties. He may even feel that atomic 
war would devastate the world to 
such an extent that a Communist 
“victory” would have no meaning. 
Hence, he will avoid world war so 
long as the free world is strong and 
prepared for surprises. 

But today the Communist leader 
sees a new opportunity. Instead of an 
open clash with a highly dubious 
outcome, he can win the world by 
a stratagem. “Bourgeois stupidity” 
offers him a gambit which, if played 
well, can bring victory at almost no 
cost. All that is needed is to lull 
the enemy into false security by 
smiles, glib talk and a few incon- 
sequential concessions, lure him into 
“bilateral” disarmament, keep a force 
sufficient for a sudden crippling at- 
tack, and then dictate the terms of 
surrender. 

The risks in this procedure are not 
too great, from the Soviet point of 
view. Suppose the international in- 
spectors stumbled upon one of the 
hidden Soviet arsenals and the world 
did not believe the official Soviet 
explanation that not Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, but the notorious imperia- 
list agent Beria, had laid the eggs 





in the nest. And suppose the free 
world was only half-disarmed and 
could remobilize before it was too 
late. Even so, the worst that could 
happen to the Soviet Union is that 
it would resume the open arms race 
in a relatively more advantageous 
position. Clearly, the Soviet leaders 
have nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by a policy of deception. 
There has been much speculation 
on the reasons for the recent shift 
in Soviet foreign policy. Some ex- 
perts attribute it to economic diff- 
culties. There are, no doubt, eco- 
nomic strains in the Soviet empire. 
But the Soviet Union surely survived 
far worse economic crises in the days 
Now 
standards, while terribly low, seem to 
be slowly rising; while the buildup 
of industry, especially war industry, 


when it stood alone. living 


is progressing at an accelerated pace. 
The conquest of Eastern Europe and 
China has tremendously increased 
Soviet strength and basically altered 
the world balance of power. 

On the other hand, further at- 
tempts to expand on the periphery 
of the non-Soviet world, in Korea. 
Berlin, 


strengthened the unity and mobilized 


Greece and have also 
the material and moral resources of 
the free world, which are still po- 
tentially greater than those of the 
Moscow-Peking Axis. Is it not logical 
that the Soviet leaders should now 
give up the peripheral attacks for 
an attempt to disarm the free world 
and then attack it at its very core? 
Soviet 


base at Porkkala in Finland (in order 


In giving up the military 
to press for the dismantling of Allied 
bases around the world). Khrushchev 
told the Finnish President: “We are 
not interested in what you Finns 
are doing at home; you are such a 
The Soviet 
Party Secretary is playing for much 
bigger stakes. 

In all from 
Geneva to the present session of the 
UN General Assembly, 
demands have been clear enough: 
The West should give up its de- 


fensive alliances; as many countries 


small country. 


recent conferences, 


Moscow’s 





as possible should go neutral; Amer- 
ica should dismantle its military 
bases; everybody should disarm and 
rely on the Spirit of Geneva. This in 
no way suggests that the Soviet lead- 
ers are reconciled to the idea of a 
world half-free and half-Communist. 
It is rather a program for conquering 
the free world by disarming it. 

Is disarmament impossible, then? 
Or, if it is possible, under what con- 
ditions? By way of an answer, let 
us consider the wildly improbable 
eventuality of democratic America 
and democratic Britain some day 
opposing each other as heads of two 
competing power blocs. Let us fur- 


KHRUSHCHEV: BIGGER STAKES 


ther suppose that they decide upon a 
plan for mutual, controlled disarma- 
ment. This would be a thoroughly 
rational, reasonable solution. Why? 
Not because the contracting govern- 
ments would necessarily be benevo- 
lent at all times and with no thought 
of evasion. But we would know that 
public opinion in both countries 
would watch over implementation of 
the treaties, that any attempt at de- 
ception or evasion would run the 
risk of being discovered and de- 
nounced by scientists, workers, the 
press, the churches or labor unions. 
In other words, there is one indis- 
pensable condition of effective dis- 
armament: democracy with freedom 











of expression, dissent, opposition. |} 
is extremely difficult to prepare and 
start an aggressive war when an 
entire free people is watching. 

Democracy, then, is not a luxury 
which the modern world can either 
enjoy or do without. If it is essential 
for mankind to devise foolproof con- 
trols which will make a surprise 
atomic attack impossible, then the 
world cannot achieve safety without 
democracy. The Communist regimes, 
so long as they remain totalitarian, 
constitute a threat to our survival. 
In the meantime, our only hope is a 
firm resolve not to engage in aggres- 
sive war combined with an equally 
firm resolve to maintain such strength 
and vigilance that the totalitarian 
rulers cannot attack without deadly 
risk to themselves. 

Yet, this is not all that is needed 
for the survival and ultimate victory 
of the free world. If the free nations 
can maintain sufficient defense 
strength, the struggle will be decided 
on the political plane. Democracy 
will then win only if it provides solu- 
tions to the most pressing interna 
tional problems: the democratic re 
unification of countries torn apart 
by world conflicts (Germany, Korea. 
Vietnam): the unity of Europe in 
freedom; the liberation of peoples 
under foreign rule (from Morocco to 
Czechoslovakia); economic mod: 
ernization and social reform in the 
“backward” countries. 

No amount of military strength 
can solve these and similar prob- 
lems, and, if no progress is made 
toward their democratic solution, the 
free world can still lose the battle 
with Communism. But, on the other 
hand, no amount of economic well 
being and social progress can stop 
totalitarian airplanes or missiles 
with atomic warheads. Indeed, with 
out a shield of military strength and 


political vigilance, prosperity may 
merely provide an additional lure for 
the aggressor. Defensive strength is 
certainly not a sufficient condition 
for the free world’s survival and vit 
tory. But it is certainly an indis- 
pensable one. 
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SOVIET MARSHALS 





FROM TROTSKY 
To ZHUKOV 


By Boris 


7. FORMATION of an armed peo- 
ple’s militia in place of a stand- 
ing army was one of Lenin’s chief 
aims when the Bolsheviks took pow- 
er in 1917. In his view, any army— 
a tightly organized institution with 
a closed body of men at the top— 
threatened to become an autonomous 
instrument of power capable of im- 
posing the will of a small group on 
the people. 

When the Red Army of Workers 
and Peasants was officially founded 
on February 23, 1918, it was at first 
merely a volunteer army of not quite 
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100,000 men. The Civil War forced 
the adoption of conscription and the 
creation of a mass army of over 5 
million, but the reforms carried out 
by War 
1924 fixed the peacetime strength of 
the standing army at 562,000 men. 


Commissar Frunze in 


In the vast spaces of Russia, this 
force was numerically too weak to 
play a decisive role in the game of 
power politics. 

Only with the gradual appearance 
of a new mass army after 1934, and 
the accompanying formation of a 
self-contained officers’ corps, did the 
Army become a potential threat to 
the regime—especially as the Soviet 
supreme command was headed by so 
able and ambitious a personality as 


Marshal Tukhachevsky. Tukhachev- 





KONEV, MOLOTOV, BULGANIN AND ZHUKOV AT THE SIGNING OF THE WARSAW TREATY LAST SPRING 


sky, a former Tsarist officer, had in 
the past been closely allied with 
Trotsky, the founder of the Red 
Army. The reforms of the years 1934 
to 1936, which led to the introduc- 
tion of officers’ ranks and the revival 
of the general staff, were due mainly 
to Tukhachevsky. 

Fear of the power of the military 
leadership led Stalin to extend the 
purges of the late 1930s to the Red 
Army The heavy 


wounds thus inflicted could be only 


officers’ corps. 
partially healed by the organizational 
measures taken by Marshal Voroshi- 
lov in 1939, and the Red Army’s 
defeats in the Finnish winter cam- 
paign of 1939-40 made basic reforms 
necessary. The unquestioned com- 
mand authority of Army officers was 
restored and was strengthened by the 
introduction of a severe disciplinary 
code. At the same time, considerable 
younger blood was injected into the 
top officers’ cadres. 

What the Red Army lost through 
these reforms in revolutionary spirit. 
it gained in discipline, competence 
and flexibility. Without those quali- 
ties, it could hardly have withstood 
the test of World War II. The post- 
war creation of guards units, in- 
creasingly privileged status of the 
officers’ corps, and return to pre- 
Revolutionary forms and traditions 


signalized the political importance 
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which the Army’s military victories 


had brought it. 

While the Soviets initially rejected 
the idea of an army of professional 
soldiers, they did not wholly reject 
the professional officer. Indeed, it 
was in the military sphere that the 
dilettantism so characteristic of the 
early Soviet period was first elimi- 
nated and replaced by the principle 
of specialization. When the purges 
hit the Red Army in May 1937, it 
contained a total of 80.000 officers. 
\ quarter were veterans of the Civil 
War. and of these a quarter were 
probably former Tsarist officers. 
It is conservatively estimated that 
some 20,000 officers were arrested in 
1937-1938. 65 per cent of them 
holding the rank of colonel or higher. 

The military specialists inherited 
from the Tsarist army. who were 
mostly members of the old intelli- 
gentsia. were less affected by the 
purges than the so-called “Red offli- 
cers.” who came chiefly from the 
peasantry and working class. One 
immediate consequence of the purges 
was that the proletarian and peasant 
element in the officers’ corps was 
decimated and the gaps filled by 
young military specialists from the 
new intelligentsia. This military in- 
telligentsia constitutes a largely au- 
tonomous group in the Soviet Union 
today. and it forms a powerful coun- 
terweight to the Party and Govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

The rise of a tightly integrated 
officers’ corps, belonging socially to 
the top group of Soviet functionaries, 
has led to an increasing gulf between 
officers and men. This has caused 
considerable social tension. particu- 
larly because the Soviet Army is 
almost wholly lacking in the semi- 
patriarchal relationship which in the 
old Tsarist army did so much to 
minimize differences in rank and so- 
cial position. Soviet officers and 
enlisted men spend their lives in two 
completely separate worlds. There 
is a special officers’ store. a special 
officers’ mess which serves more and 
better food, a special officers’ club. 


etc. Moreover, the pay differential is 


12 


greater than in perhaps any other 
army. 

So long as the Soviet officers’ corps 
is not a closed, self-perpetuating 
body. it is wrong to speak of it as a 
military caste. Among the higher- 
ranking officers and particularly the 
generals, however, the restrictions on 
promotion have, in the past few 
years, given rise to certain evidences 
of caste formation. The rank of gen- 
eral was created only in May 1940. 
when (in addition to the five existing 
marshals) more than 900 generals 
were appointed. This number was 
considerably increased during the 
war, and. under a law of July 24. 
1943, sharp distinctions between gen- 
erals and lower-ranking officers were 
introduced. A decree of the Council 
of People’s Commissars on June 21. 
1945 made a special grant of land 
on which to build a home to all gen- 
erals and especially meritorious 
high-ranking officers. 

The Red Army’s tremendous rise 
in prestige as a result of the war 
seemed to pose a threat to the domi- 
nant position of the Communist party 
and the secret police. This led the 
Soviet chieftains to take a number of 
measures aimed at neutralizing its 
power. MVD shock troops (police 
commandos housed in_ barracks) 
were built up as a counterweight to 
the Army, and, in the summer of 
1945, the leaders of the secret police 
were given ranks corresponding to 
those in the top Army echelons. Sev- 
eral high Party and police function- 
aries were given general's rank, with 
Stalin becoming Generalissimo of 
the armed forces and Beria (as head 
of the MVD) and Bulganin (as De- 
fense Minister) Marshals of the So- 
viet Union. An extensive reshuffling 
of the Army High Command in 1946, 
which temporarily eclipsed Marshals 
Zhukov and Timoshenko, once more 
gave Stalin absolute control of the 
Red Army, which was now called the 
Soviet Army and was reorganized on 
a peacetime basis. 

This situation lasted until 1948, 
when the Berlin Blockade resulted in 
increased armaments and an auto- 





matic rise in the power of the Army, 
Timoshenko emerged on the scene 
again in 1948 and Zhukov three 
years later. After Stalin’s death in 
1953. the Soviet marshals were quick 
to consolidate their power in domes- 
tic affairs. The fall of MVD chief 
Beria greatly weakened the Army’s 
most formidable rival. Since Malen. 
kov’s removal as Premier, the three 
top Government posts (apart from 
the secret police) have been occu- 
pied by marshals: Voroshilov is 
President, Bulganin Premier. and 
Zhukov Defense Minister. 

At present, there clearly exists a 
balance of power between the Com- 
munist party and the Soviet armed 
forces. It is difficult to foresee how 
matters will develop in the future. At 
all events. there are still powerful 
factors operating to limit the politi- 
cal influence of the armed forces. 
One of these is the interservice con- 
flicts and personal rivalries within 
the armed forces. Even more impor- 
tant, however, is the twofold grip 
which the Party maintains on the 
Army. This is exercised. first of all. 
by the Party organization within the 
Army, which is directly subordinate 
to Party chief Khrushchev; and, sec- 
ondly, by the counter-intelligence or- 
ganization operating in the Army. 
which is responsible to the State 
Security Committee of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR, and thus 
ultimately to Premier Bulganin. And 
Bulganin, even more than President 
Party 
rather than a professional officer. 


Voroshilov, is a marshal 

In the past decade, the top Soviet 
military leadership has shown re- 
markable continuity and stability as 
compared with the constant changes 
in the Government and Party bu- 
reaucracy. The fact that the marshals 
and generals belong more or less to 
the same generation has tended to 
weld them together and give them 
added strength as a political force. 
At the same time, this closed charac- 
ter of the Army high command may 
ultimately prove a source of weak- 
ness: military history shows many 
examples of victorious commanders 
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who rested on their laurels and 
proved unequal to new challenges. 
The contrast between the top Army 
leaders, most of whom belong to the 
older generation, and the rest of the 
oficers’ corps, in which younger men 
predominate, is a glaring one: and 
one notes the absence of the balance- 
wheel provided by men of the early- 
middle-age group in the Party and 
Government. 


The decision of the Soviet mar- 


‘shals to throw their weight against 


Malenkov and for Bulganin and 
Khrushchev was largely a question 
of generations, though the marshals 
have always instinctively preferred 
those who served as politruks (politi- 
cal commissars) at the front to the 
Party bosses behind the lines. (Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev were leading 
politruks during the war.) It is the 
old Civil War generation that pro- 
duced the two men now sitting on 
top of the political heap, as well as 
such representatives of the military 
as Marshals Zhukov, Timoshenko 
and Vasilievsky. 

During the struggle between Ma- 
lenkov and Khrushchev, there was a 
noticeable effort to exalt the role of 
the politruks in World War Il. On 
February 23 of this year, in a Pravda 
article marking the thirty-seventh 
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anniversary of the Soviet Army, 
Marshal Koney stressed the decisive 
part played by the politruks in win- 
ning the war. And, in an earlier 
article on 
Lieutenant-General of the Guard 
Radimtsev played up Khrushchev’s 


Pravda February 3. 


connection with the crucial victory 
at Stalingrad. 

However, despite the marshals’ 
evident support for the present re- 
gime, there are certain signs of fac- 
tionalism within their ranks. The 
Radimtsev article was reprinted on 
February 22 in the Tdgliche Rund- 
schau, organ of the Soviet Occupa- 
tion forces in Germany: but, signifi- 
cantly, the paragraph on Khrushchev 
was omitted. A similar article in 
the February 3 issue of Krasnaya 
Zvezda, organ of the Soviet Army. 
also made no mention of Khrush- 
chev. The author of this article was 
Marshal Chuikov, former chief of 
the Occupation forces in Germany. 
who now serves under his predeces- 
sors, Defense Minister Zhukov and 
General Staff Chief Sokolovsky, as 
commander of the important Kiev 
military district. This group from the 
Soviet Military 
Germany is apparently somewhat op- 
posed to Khrushchev, who is more 
closely allied with the generals who 


Administration in 


fought under Marshal Koney on the 
southern front. It seems to lean 
rather toward Bulganin, as indicated 
by an article in the February 23 
Tdgliche Rundschau which ignored 
Khrushchev but quoted Bulganin sev- 
eral times. 

It is clear that the Soviet marshals 
are no more a “monolithic” group 
than is the Presidium of the Commu- 
nist party. On the other hand, it is a 
mistake to underestimate the degree 
of their cohesiveness. The fate of 
Tukhachevsky was a warning that the 
surviving Soviet military leaders of 
his generation can hardly have for- 
gotten. 

The marshals can be counted on to 
make every effort to block the con- 
centration of total power in one in- 
dividual or group of individuals. 
They will also strive to hold the 
power of the secret police in check. 
They unquestionably recognize the 
dominant position of the Communist 
party in the Soviet state, but they 
are intent upon maintaining some 
balance of power between the Party 
and Government. Only if a situation 
arose which seemed to threaten the 
(rmy’s present semi-autonomous po- 
sition would its leaders take a direct 
hand in the political struggle in the 
Soviet Union. 
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ORMOSA, with its 8 million native 
nen and 2 million voluntary 
exiles, is more than an important 
link in our Western Pacific chain of 
defense. It is the center of the 
psychological universe for 13 million 
overseas Chinese. 

If Formosa is “liberated” by the 
Chinese Communists, these overseas 
Chinese will automatically become 
instruments of Communist aggression 
in the countries in which they reside. 
The United States will become vul- 


aggression 


Communist agg 


nerable to 
throughout the Pacific. 

Trusteeship of Formosa by the 
United Nations, of which the Soviet 
Union is a member in good stand- 
ing, would prove to be merely a 
slightly delayed method of handing 
Formosa over to the Chinese Reds. 
In the UN war with North Korea 
and Communist China. the Russians 
supplied the weapons and military 
assistance that were responsible for 
the loss of thousands of American 
and other UN lives. In a UN Formosa 
trusteeship, the Soviets would be on 
both sides of the fence, inside as 
well as out. They could prevent or 
emasculate whatever security pro- 
visions the majority of the UN might 
hope to install. 

Individual members of the United 
Nations, by publicly toying with the 
idea of Chinas,” 
with equal vigor by 
and Peking, are merely prolonging 
the very tensions they protest they 
are endeavoring to diminish. 

The purpose of United States train- 
ing and equipping of the Chinese 


“two denounced 


both Taipei 


Nationalist armed forces is to enable 
the Republic of China to defend it- 
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GUEST COLUMN 


self against Communist attack. The 
mutual defense agreement signed last 
December between the United States 
and the Republic of China is de- 
signed to discourage such an attack 
and to insure its defeat if it does 
take place. 

Since Geneva, there has been a 
“new look” in public posturings of 
Soviet leaders. Molotov rowed a boat. 
Khrushchev picked blackberries. Ma- 
lik planted flowers. Bulganin made 
jokes. Marshal Zhukov even sent his 
old friend President Eisenhower a 
photograph of the entire Zhukov 
family. All smiled pleasantly for the 
cameraman. 

At the coming foreign ministers’ 
conference, the “summit” music of 
vague generalities will have ended, 
but the Russians hope to make the 
memory linger on. After all, people 
who pick blackberries, make jokes. 
row boats and plant roses are peace- 
ful humans like ourselves. 

In this friendly atmosphere, there 
seems to be but one discordant note: 
The people whose fate hangs upon 
the degree to which the Western 
nations allow themselves to be be- 
guiled are reluctant to be sold down 
the river, and the people in many 
countries already behind the Iron 
Curtain want out. 

It might be well, therefore, for 
the foreign ministers who gather at 
Geneva with fond memories of row- 
boating. blackberry picking, rose 
planting and joke making to con- 
sider the views of one of the several 
nations whose fate hangs largely upon 
decisions the foreign ministers may 
make. 

Spokesmen for one of them, the 





By Bruno Shaw 


Formosa Must Not Be Abandoned 
—To Reds or to UN Trusteeship 






Republic of China, declare that each 
additional inch of territory relin- 
quished to the Communists narrows 
down the defense perimeter of the 
free world. They contend that For. 
mosa and the 





offshore islands of 
Matsu 
physical as well as psychological bar- 
rier to the collapse of the entire Far 
East into the rapacious maw of Com- 


Quemoy and constitute a 


munism. And that, as long as this 
Free China remains intact, only so 
long will resistance to Communist 
aggression remain a living and potent 
force in that part of the world. 

They expect that the agricultural, 
economic, political and social re 
forms that have been made in For- 
mosa during the past few years will. 
when they are made better known 
on the mainland, produce repercus- 
sions among civilians and _ soldiers 
in Red China. They believe that these 
repercussions will take the form of 
active uprising against Communist 
ruthlessness and regimentation. And 
that, when such a rebellion takes 
place, the civilian and military forces 
in Formosa will be ready and able to 
lend a hand. 

The Republic of China on For 
warns the Western world 
against making any compromise that 
would undermine its plans to regail 
the mainland when it considers the 


mosa 


time propitious. It is determined nol 
to “die on the vine.” It has served 
notice that it will not be sold down 
the river without a fight; and that if 
there is to be an international ches 
game in which countries are to be 
the pieces, it intends to be one of the 
players and not merely one of the 
pawns. 
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Relations With Red China 


If Peking ceases its depredations against Formosa, our recognition of two Chinas 


—which have in fact existed since 1949—will become inevitable 


oR A number of years, discussion 
FS Communist China has been 
centered on two alternatives: Either 
we must recognize Peking, sever re- 
lations with Nationalist China, and 
turn Formosa over to the Mao Tse- 
tung regime; or else we must main- 
tain relations with Formosa alone. 
even if Peking drops its bellicose 
attitudes and pursues peaceful poli- 
cies. We proceeded from the premise 
that there can only be one China: 
either the Republic of China under 
Chiang Kai-shek, or the Communists’ 
“Chinese People’s Republic.” 

We should now realize that two 
Chinas have been in existence for 
several years and that there is little 
prospect of their merging in the near 
future. So long as this situation pre- 
vails, we shall have to reject the idea 
of one China, because we cannot turn 
over the eight million people on For- 
mosa to Communist rule. Nor should 
our recognition of Peking, if this 
should occur, affect our close ties 
with the Republic of China govern- 
ment. 

The painful and humiliating situ- 
ation in East Asia today is the con- 
sequence of our defeat in China 
between 1946 and 1949. We were 
defeated not so much by military 
force as by deception and our own 
ignorance and passivity—failing to 
move “before the dust settles” (as 
the then Secretary of State put it) at 
atime when China’s fate hung in the 
balance. We still have not entirely 
reconciled ourselves to that defeat 
and to its implications. If a painful 
tooth must be extracted, good sense 
would dictate performing the opera- 
tion at once: some people. however. 
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By David J. Dallin 





Since the publication of David J. Dallin’s four 
articles on the East-West detente (NL, August 15- 
September 12), he has received a number of criti- 
cisms of the position therein expressed with re- 
gard to recognition of Communist China. Dr. 
Dallin (right) believes Peking’s recognition inevi- 
table once it renounces the use of force; he main- 
tains that United Nations membership should be 
accorded to all effective sovereignties, whether 
democratic, Communist or Fascist. In this article, 
Dr. Dallin explains his views at greater length. 








try to charm the pain away and 
merely prolong the agony. 

Because we do not recognize the 
Chinese Communist government, ev- 
ery occasion on which we negotiate 
with it is regarded by our citizens as 
a humiliation and in the Communist 
capitals as a source of fiendish sat- 
isfaction. Whether we like it or not, 
we must, in this small world of ours. 
rub elbows with almost every exist- 
ing government. For a long time, we 
negotiated with the Chinese Commu- 
nists for a Korean truce; in 1954, 
we participated with them in the 
Geneva Conference which ended the 
Indo-Chinese war; our present nego- 
tiations at Geneva concerning U.S. 
being artificially 
dragged out by Peking’s envoys 
merely to prolong the delight of see- 
ing de facto recognition enforced on 
the “stubborn” Americans. 

We all know the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime is dictatorial, inhumane, 
terroristic and slave-driving. Nor do 
we have any illusions about its 
beneficent evolution in the foresee- 


prisoners are 


able future. But diplomatic recogni- 
tion and membership in the United 
Nations cannot be viewed as rewards 
for democratic virtue. Did not the 


United States recognize the Soviet 
Union at the moment when Stalin’s 
cruel collectivization drive was at its 
height? Did we sever relations with 
the Nazi regime in the period be- 
fore the war? Was not the Stalin re- 
gime a member of the League of 
Nations? The only conditions that 
can be set for admission of a govern- 
ment into the UN are that it have 
effective control over a particular ter- 
ritory, that it pursue a policy of non- 
aggression against other nations, and 
that it comply with the recognized 
rules of international intercourse. 

It is wrong to exaggerate the sig- 
nificance of diplomatic recognition. 
and it is doubly wrong to concentrate 
on it in our relations with the Soviet 
bloc. The Communists have several 
ways to press us—release of prison- 
ers, trade, travel, etc. If we continue 
in the present vein, we will remain 
on the defensive for a long time, and 
the years to come will merely wit- 
ness one retreat after another. What 
would we say about a general who 
deliberately chose unfavorable ter- 
rain for a battle with a shrewd 
enemy? The issue of recognition is 
our least favorable terrain in the 
struggle with the Communist powers. 








How difficult is the task of fighting 
recognition, we saw when German 
Chancellor Adenauer went to Mos- 
cow. It was no blunder on his part 
to agree to recognition; he had no 
alternative under the circumstances. 

Non-recognition of Peking was the 
only possible course for the United 
States so long as the Chinese Com- 
munists participated as aggressors in 
the Korean War, trained officers and 
men for the aggressive war in Indo- 
China, and assisted in supplying 
arms from Czechoslovakia and Rus- 
sia to the Ho Chi Minh forces. Now 
there remain its military operations 
and preparations for a war against 
Formosa. So long as these continue. 
recognition is still impossible. 

But should the Chinese Commu- 
nist government, of its own will or 
under pressure from Moscow, sign 
an armistice or in some other man- 
ner pledge to refrain from military 
operations against Formosa, the last 
reason for non-recognition and non- 
admission will have been removed. 
When, under such conditions, Peking 
adopts normal attitudes toward for- 
eign nationals, liberates them from 
her jails and permits their exit, when 
the usual facilities for the func- 
tioning of diplomatic representatives 
are provided in Peking, the time will 
have come to revise our position on 
recognition and admission. 

If there were a real chance of 
change in China in the near future. 
there might be a stronger case for 
continuing to unconditionally oppose 
recognition and admission of Peking. 
But the chances of change are slight. 
There are only three ways in which 
the Communist system in China can 
be abolished: 

First. as a consequence of a break 
between Moscow and Peking. either 
through a new turn in Soviet policies 
or through Chinese deviation. What- 
ever we may think about the pros- 
pects of such a development in the 
future, today there is no indication 
of any conflict between the two gov- 
ernments; in fact, there are many 
reasons why the two regimes must 
stick together. 
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Second, popular anti-Communist 
movements in China. The situation is 
obscure, but from what we know, it 
doubtful that rebel 
movements strong enough to over- 


appears most 
throw the Government are now devel- 
oping in China. 

Finally, a war on Communist China 
by the SEATO powers, along with 
South Korea and Nationalist China, 
the brunt of which would be borne 
by the United States. At present, such 
a war could only break out as a re- 





DULLES: UNFAVORABLE TERRAIN 


action to a new Communist aggres- 
sion. The evidence shows that Peking 
has been careful to avoid the folly 
of all-out war with the U.S. 

Under these conditions, the pros- 
pect is that Communist China will be 
alive for some time before things 
change, and the free world will have 
to live with it. It is, moreover, im- 
perative that the United States be in 
a position to observe and evaluate 
policies, living conditions and politi- 
cal trends in China, and to protect its 
own citizens in a basically hostile 
Communist country. For other coun- 
tries, such as Japan, trade with China 
is becoming more and more a vital 
issue; we shall not be able to prevent 
such trade for more than a short 
while. 

The situation today is not quite 
the same as that of 1933. when we 


recognized the Soviet Union. Though 
the great powers of Europe and Asia 
had recognized Soviet Russia in the 
early 1920s, this country, in splendid 
isolation behind two oceans, could 
afford to delay recognition a decade; 
it was not a matter of great conse- 
quence in world affairs. Today, how- 
ever, when the United States plays 
the role that formerly belonged to 
Britain, when we are the only great 
power in the Western Pacific, the 
only balance to Soviet Russia in 
Asia, we cannot afford to ignore 
realities. We must protect Formosa, 
Korea, Thailand, the Philippines— 
by diplomacy if possible, by arms if 
necessary. 

We should not, of 
fooled again by Communist pledges 


course. be 


or promises. Certainly we should not 
withdraw our forces on the word of 
Mao Tse-tung or Chou En-lai. But at 
a certain point, prodded perhaps by 
Moscow and realizing its own impo- 
tence against American power. 
Peking may well acquiesce in the 
status quo and attempt to exchange 
aggressive gestures for a seat in the 
United Nations. The government of 
the United States, whether it be Re- 
publican or Democratic, will simply 
he unable to refuse. (Indeed, Senator 
Walter George, Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, hinted at 
such a course on September 22 when 
he said that a “period is approaching 
when the Red Chinese would be will- 
ing to say that they renounce the use 
of force and want to talk things out. 
and then we will be ready to co- 
operate with them in negotiations.” ) 
Although the United Nations has 
wielded no great power in our time. 
it must be maintained, whatever its 
real impact. It should be reconstruct 
ed and supplemented to make it as 
nearly universal as possible. Today. 
only 60 of the world’s 75-odd nations 
are represented in the UN. It is time 
uther nations were added, among 
them Germany, Japan and their war- 
Franco Spain, and 
Communist China, if it adopts the 
recognized rules and norms of inter 


time ally, 


national intercourse. 
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By C. Hartley Grattan 


ONSPICUOUS on the agenda of our times are two 
C items: how to order the relations of peoples within 
dates, and how to order the relations between states. It 
could be argued that the answers, true and false, that 
have been offered to these two questions account in large 
measure for the unbroken cycle of violence in which we 
have been involved for the last forty years. 

Since both the questions and the suggested answers to 
them almost invariably arouse the most violent passions, 
candid discussion of the issues is rare, and most people 
satisfy themselves with simple, and often simple-minded, 
solutions. This results in the creation of a vast gap be- 
tween the situation at the moment and the posited solu- 
tion which is not only difficult to bridge, but is also of a 
character not generally understood, for so many people 
choose to ignore its existence. Many of our troubles stem 


from our failures—even refusal—seriously to study that 


gap. 

This is illustrated well in the deterioration of the rela- 
tionship which used to be called imperialism and is now 
usually called colonialism. Under either name, the rela- 
tionship is condemned, often unthinkingly. The popular 
solution is freedom for the colonial peoples—which 
means setting them up as free and independent nations. 
But missing from this formulation is any knowledge or 
understanding of what is involved in the passage from 
colonialism to freedom. In short, the “solution” solves 
nothing. Rather, it leaves the gap unclosed, with a host 
of prickly problems to which solutions must somehow be 
found and which, should solutions not be found, could 
drop the peoples involved into a bog far worse than the 
colonialism from which they had escaped. 

Americans, confronted with this situation, have a bias 
toward the notion that, if the standard of living in the 
colonial areas can be raised, solutions to all problems 
will more or less automatically be found. Hence Point 
IV and technical assistance generally, as well as schemes 
for capital investment. This might be sardonically called 
oficial American Marxism: the belief that a political and 
social structure presumed to be desirable is certain to 
follow from an economic situation assumed to be favor- 


able, 


There is, as a matter of fact. far more to it than that. 
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INDEPENDENCE 
Is NOT ENOUGH 


Preparation for the shift from colonialism to freedom is vital 


The way things are in the world today, few colonial peo- 
ples are prepared to wait for their economic situation 
to become wholly satisfactory before making a break 
for freedom. Political freedom is apt to run ahead of eco- 
nomic viability. Hence, the most perplexing of immediate 
questions are apt to be not in the realm of economics 
(important as this is), but in political science, public 
administration, and education. 

Hence the great value of a recent series of eight arti- 
cles in the London Listener by Sir Ivor Jennings, the 
distinguished British constitutional lawyer, lately Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Ceylon and constitutional 
adviser of the governments of Ceylon and Pakistan. 

As Sir Ivor began by pointing out, the British Com- 
monwealth has been self-consciously wrestling with the 
problem of relations of peoples within that system for 
about forty years, sometimes rather lackadaisically, but 
quite vigorously during the late Twenties and early Thir- 
ties and again since World War II. The first great effort 
is symbolized by the Statute of Westminster (1931), the 
second by the emergence into independence within the 
Commonwealth of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Sir Ivor 
draws most of his data from the period after World War 
II and from the experience gained in Asia. Here I pro- 
pose to select and interpret three of his main points. 

First, constitutions must be provided for countries 
whose populations are in rare instances homogeneous. In 
Asia and Africa, the stratifications based on income. 
characteristic in the West, are complicated by divisions 
of religion, culture, language, and even race, summed up 
in Asia as communalism. In India, this particular kind 
of divisiveness led to the partition of the subcontinent 
(as it had, under Western conditions, in Ireland). In 
Africa, where new nations are most likely to emerge in 
the immediate future, this phenomenon is called “tribal- 
ism.” It is an active force, for example, in Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast, where it is today muddying the politics 
of freedom. On both continents, it creates a problem in 
constitution-making that is vexing in its complications. 

To talk about freedom in Africa with no knowledge or 
understanding of the significance of tribalism is to 
ignore a basic problem. It is not one invented for pur- 
poses of obstruction by defenders of colonialism. any 
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more than communalism was invented by the British to 
obstruct Indian independence, but is one inherent in the 
various situations to which constitution-makers must find 
an answer or risk the failure of their efforts. Sir Ivor 
Jennings shows that it can be handled either by a frontal 
attack, which often perpetuates the division instead of 


dissolving it into a national patriotism, or, more hope- 
fully, by indirection. In any case, some solution must 
be found. 

Assuming that a government, backed by a sound con- 
stitution, can be set up, what about staffing it with natives 
of the country? As Sir Ivor suggests, a distinction must 
be drawn between the ministers necessary to form a gov- 
ernment at the political level and the civil servants (or 
bureaucrats) needed to carry out ministerial decisions 
and policies. Most of the colonial spokesmen we hear 
about are politicians, potential cabinet ministers who are 
quite capable of making general policy decisions, but only 
rarely men who can implement the policies. Implementa- 
tion is the proper work of civil servants of all grades. 
from junior clerks to highly educated, technically trained 
experts. Ex-colonies are never in a position to staff their 
governments immediately at all levels with trained indi- 
viduals who are natives of the country. Not even India. 
whose resources in this respect were most remarkable. 
was able to do that. The basic reason is found in the 
deficiencies of the local educational system. 

This brings us to Sir Ivor’s third point, the role of 
education in the transition from colonialism to freedom. 
As he points out, the education of colonial subjects in the 
culture of the West is, ironically, one of the root causes 
of the current colonial insistence on freedom. The “vil- 
lain” in this particular piece is Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay and his successful recommendations for British- 
style education in India. However, the Macaulay ap- 
proach was never carried very far or very efficiently, even 
in India, and in some colonies never got started until 
very recently. The really coveted Western-style education 





NOTHING RECEDES LIKE RECESSION 


Business Ebb Said to Be Declining.—Newspaper 
headline. 


If ebb in business, ebb in bucks, 
The opposite of forward flux, 
Is harmful to the purse, 
The headline writer ought to know. 
Or someone ought to tell him so: 
The ebb that ebbs is worse. 


—Richard Armour 














has long been that to be had only in the metropolita, 
country, or an equivalent. This education has been, of 
course, severely rationed by the purse, only available ty 
the sons of the well-to-do, or to the lucky. Hence, the 
Western-educated leaders have tended to be very special 
types. Most of the important colonial leaders have bee 
men of this description who got their education in Eng. 
land (e.g., Gandhi and Nehru) or America (e.g., Nkrv. 
mah of the Gold Coast), or both. 


In the colonial areas, moreover, education has never 







In 







really reached the masses of the people. A structured 
educational system from the primary te the university 
levels has never been provided. This has created a gay 
between the Western-educated classes and the masses of 
the people which is often overlooked by outsiders overk 
impressed by the stature of the Western-educated leader 
and their associates. The aspirations of the latter have 








cor 





sist 





been the very stuff of colonial politics, but these have 
been miles ahead of (or away from) the not-easily-dis blo 
cerned aspirations of the masses. Moreover, the Wester: Co 
style education obtained, whether at home or abroad vid 
has usually been humanistic in essence, tempered inf *% 


recent years by the social sciences. It has fitted its benef: 
ciaries for politics, perhaps for high-level administration. ed 
but rarely has it been preparation for technical expert lut 
ness of any kind. Vat 

The inescapable conclusion is that, when freedom is — 


achieved, the educational deficiencies of the colonial ew — 
prove a severe handicap to the running of the country. | P# 
Hence, the newly free countries have to address then: the 
selves to the task of building an educational system which 
will sustain the freedom already won at the political level J bee 
This task takes a great deal of money and, perhaps ever Jo 
worse, cannot be satisfactorily accomplished in terms oF 0 
educated personnel short of a couple of generations. col 

(Parenthetically, it should be said that since the lai & 
war the British have recognized the force of these rf 2% 
marks and have been spending large sums of money, wilh J the 
assists from American organizations like the Carnegit tiv 


Corporation, in setting up “university colleges” anif fl 
universities in the colonies. The problem of primary an¢ | 
secondary education, now chiefly left to the local gover» J Hh 


ments, is equally important and has yet to be firmly faced J ph 
Incidentally, there is evidence that where the urge fo > Wa 
education is widely stimulated by political development far 
as in Nigeria, the grave dangers of superficiality am} liv 
ludicrous overspecialization immediately show their J to 
heads. ) 

On this showing, three vexing elements of the g4 
between colonialism and freedom are far from easy @ 
solution. And still other elements exist. An adequalt 
analysis of the gap would require the services of a wit 
variety of experts, and several book-length studies. Bu 
that the bridging of the gap is far from automatic one 
freedom has been won by a colonial nation is quit 


a 
ly 


apparent. 
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HUNGARY’S SILENT REVOLT 


individual peasants and workers, through passive resistance, sabotage 


and slowdowns, are making life impossible for the Communist dictatorship 


INCE THE 1953 uprisings in East 

Berlin, Pilsen, and the Tiszalék 
concentration camp in Hungary, re- 
sistance to Communism in the Soviet 
bloc has gone underground. Anti- 
Communists have turned to indi- 
vidual action and passive resistance 
against the regime. 

In Hungary, the regime acknowl- 
edges the existence of a “silent revo- 
lution” and is trying to quell it by 
various methods. Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Erné Gerd indicated the dimen- 
sions of the passive-resistance cam- 
paign when he wrote on June 12 in 
the official daily, Szabad Nép: 

“During the last year, we have 
been forced to import large quantities 
of bread grains and fodder. . . . It is 
not normal for a grain-exporting 
country suddenly to turn into a 
grain-importing country. . . . Hun- 
gary had to import sugar, even 
though the area under sugar-beet cul- 
tivation has increased almost three- 
fold since before the war.” 


Between the two World Wars. 


Hungary had. an annual grain sur- 
plus averaging 40 million bushels and 
was hard put to find markets for its 
famous wines and its surplus lard, 
livestock and poultry. The contrast 
today is startling. 


By Bela Fabian 


Farmers’ markets, which flourished 
under the recent Imre Nagy regime, 
have now been abolished. The peas- 
ants are forced to deliver their pro- 
duce to the state, keeping for them- 
selves only what the authorities pre- 
scribe. They have reacted by conceal- 
ing whatever they can. The result is 
that the Communist police now in- 
clude men specially trained in the 
arts of luring, for example, delin- 
quent pigs out of hiding. These crack 
operatives attract the pigs by rat- 
tling corn in paper bags and imitat- 
ing the porkers’ grunts. According to 
provincial Communist papers, how- 
ever, this plan has failed. When the 
village children see the “corn-rat- 
tlers” approaching, they gather in 
the road and receive them with a 
chorus of squeals. 

Peasants also often leave tractors, 
so vital to collective farming, in the 
fields in the wintertime. The aban- 
doned tractor, rusting in the snow, is 
a frequent subject of satirical car- 
toons in Communist magazines. 


Peasant indifference is also respon- 
sible for the shortage of corn—a crop 
which has long grown as tall in the 
Danube Valley as in Iowa. The soil 
has to be plowed deep under corn, 
and it has to be hoed three times 





* Bela Fabian (left), a member of the Hungarian National 
Council, is a former prisoner of Nazi and Soviet concen- 
tration camps. In the spring of 1945, when he was lib- 
erated by U.S. troops, he was one of the first to reveal 
the extent of Nazi genocide. Since that time, as a regu- 
lar contributor to THE New Leaver, Reader’s Digest and 
other periodicals, he has reported on the Communist 
extinction of liberty in Eastern Europe. Dr. Fabian 
also published a biography of Cardinal Mindszenty. 
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during the season in order to prevent 
the growth of weeds. In Hungary to- 
day, however, the tractor drivers do 
no more than scratch the topsoil, and 
the kolkhoz (collective farm) peas- 
ants merely go through the motions 
of hoeing. 

A significant incident occurred in 
December 1954, when the widow of a 
former vineyard owner was sum- 
moned before the council of a small 
wine-growing community near Lake 
Balaton. To her surprise, she was 
asked if she would like her vineyard 
restored to her. She declined, saying 
that it was in bad condition and had 
to be newly planted, and that she 
had neither the strength to work it 
herself nor the money to hire help. 
Besides, it was against the law and 
“anti-social” to employ workers. The 
council thereupon offered to grant 
her a loan and permit her to engage 
as many workers as she wished; at 
this, she consented to take back 17 
acres of her former property. But 
why, she asked, did they need her if 
they were furnishing the money and 
labor? To which one of the council 
members replied with a smile: “They 
wouldn’t work for us, madam; per- 
haps they will for you.” 

According to a report received by 
the Free Europe Press in August. 
Hungary’s Chief Prosecutor, Kalman 
Czak6, has been removed from his 
post. Czaké’s main assignment had 
been to check sabotage and looting 
in industrial plants, which had 
grown so serious that, in his words, 
“anything not nailed down with an 
iron bar disappears.” 

In an article in the Budapest daily 


19 





Népszava last April 14, Czaké quoted 
Stalin’s words: “The thief is as bad, 
if not worse, than the conspirator 
and the spy. He who tolerates the 
stealing and looting of state and co- 
operative property promotes the un- 


dermining of the regime.” Czak6 
went on to say: “Not quite two 
months ago, the county court of 
Kecskemét passed death sentences 


against two leaders of the baking 
industry trust, who with 30 accom- 
plices caused over one million forint 
worth of damage to the people’s 
economy.” 

In nationwide trials of persons 
charged with looting industrial plants 
and collective farms, Czak6 had as 
many as 25 to 50 defendants in the 
dock at 
truck drivers and leaders of factory 
CP cells sat side by side. Kolkhoz 


bookkeepers 


once. Factory managers. 


chairmen, and night 
watchmen were accused of working 
together in gangs of pillagers. Kol- 
khoz peasants were tried for stealing 
the fodder of kolkhoz cows and feed- 
ing it to their own; kolkhoz hogs, it 
was said. had lost weight while those 
belonging to individual peasants got 
fat. 

Yet, the looting and sabotage con 
tinued unabated, and finally Czako 


forced to His 


strances that in the old days every- 


was resign. remon- 
thing had belonged to the capitalists. 
whereas now the factories and land 
helonged to the people, fell on deaf 


“The 


nists deprived us of everything, and 


ears. state and the Commu- 


we are only taking back what is 
ours,” was the philosophy of the 


Hungarian masses, to whom sabotag- 
ing the Communist economy was a 
mark of patriotism. 

According to official Government 
reports. the rate of rejects in indus- 
trial production ranges from 20 to 
25 per cent. An escaped worker has 
reported the following: 

“15,000 pairs of defective shoes 
have piled up in the warehouse of 
the Fashion Shoe Factory in the first 
three months of this year. Large 
returned 
from all parts of the country to the 


quantities of shoes were 
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Almost 3,000 
pairs of high-heeled women’s shoes 
came back without heels. The heels 
had come off as soon as the custom- 


factory in Budapest. 


ers tried them on. The stitchings on 
the soles of several thousand men’s 
sport shoes unraveled as soon as they 
were worn. The greater part of chil- 
dren’s footwear was also unsalable 
because of faulty sewing. And re- 
pairing these defective shoes would 
have cost more than manufacturing 
new ones.” 

Another matter currently preoccu- 
pying the regime is the state of Hun- 
garian youth, Istvan Sotér, a profes- 
sor at Budapest University, wrote re- 





RAKOSI: HAVING DIFFICULT TIME 


cently in the Higher Education Re- 
view: 

“Instructors who openly or secret- 
ly oppose Marxist-Communist ideol- 
ogy sometimes falsify the prescribed 
textbooks and teach the opposite of 
the theories which we would like to 
implant in the minds of our youth. 
The views of clericals and chauvin- 
ists are sometimes voiced in our 
lower and middle schools. . . . 

“One species of nationalism is the 
emphasizing of our ‘cultural superi- 
ority. The proclaimers of cultural 
superiority express derogatory opin- 


ions regarding the Soviet Union and 
the people’s democracies, but at the 
same time receive with rapture any 





manifestation 
West.” 


The silent anti-Communist resis 


. coming from the 






ance has penetrated not only offices 





and industrial plants, farms and 





schools, but even the Army and the 





secret police. A year and a half ago, 





several members of the Hungaria 
MVD— including a 


Party boss Rakosi’s personal body. 





lieutenant in 






guard—were executed in the court 
yard of the Fé Utca prison in Buda. 






pest. accused of conspiring to prevent 
the flight 
should the regime be toppled. 


of Communist _ leaders 
Needless to say, the Communists 
are bending every effort to check the 
present trend. Among the measures 
adopted are these: 
eA 


undergone a three-month “scientific” 


thousand men have recently 


training course in combating factory 
sabotage. 

© Special secret-police units are 
heing trained to detect and prevent 
thievery in industrial plants. 

© A three-month training cours 
started on August 1 for a special po- 
lice force to supplement the 3.00) 
boxcar attendants who now guard 
railway transport. According to the 
latest statistics. the looting of freight: 
cars has assumed alarming propor- 
tions. 

© Present ‘olkhoz 


being replaced by “convinced young 


chairmen are 


Communists,” also the products of 4 
special three-month course. 

© A propaganda of despair is be 
ing preached in Party lectures in fae- 
tories, schools and_ prisons, and 
priests are forced to include it it 
their sermons. “You have been aba 
runs the refrain. “You cat 
not count on the West. Cooperale 
with the great. powerful, invincible 
Soviet Union. Why risk your life and 


that of your loved ones for an empty 


doned.” 


dream?” 

To date, however, every measure 
of Communist propaganda and terror 
has failed to stem the tide of popular 
discontent and silent revolt. Judging 
from current reports, future efforts 
to quench the Hungarian people’ 
love of freedom will also fail. 
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Old Guard Takes Over Illinois Legion 


CHICAGO 
ast YEAR, the Illinois Department 
le the American Legion con- 
demned the Girl Scouts. This year 
the venerable Don Quixotes of the 
antisubversive brigades voted to 
withdraw from the United Nations, 
demanded yet another investigation 
of tax-exempt foundations and ad- 
ministered a resounding and un- 
mecedented rebuke to their outgoing 
date commander. 
The convention majority proffered 
this completely gratuitous and _ill- 
mannered insult by refusing to name 
Iving Breakstone as chairman of 
the delegation to the national conven- 
tionm—a position to which he is by 
tradition and precedent entitled. 
Breakstone had incurred the enmity 
[the Legion Old Guard by clear- 
ing out the mosshacks from patron- 
age posts in the state organization, 
supporting the UN and denouncing 
the antics of the state anti-subversive 
commission. He heaped insult upon 
injury by bringing to address the 
convention in Springfield such noto- 
tious one-worlders as Governer G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan and 


Harold 


ppointee to posts of global import. 


Stassen, the Eisenhower 
“They are not the type of persons 
whom the majority here wanted be- 
ause both are more international- 
minded, more UN-minded. more wel- 
fare-minded than the rank and file 
eel desirable,” commented right- 
ving king-pin Charles V. Falkenberg. 
Falkenberg is also a bulwark of a 
Chicago group called the Abraham 
Lincoln Republican Club. This is the 


outfit that achieved prominence of a 
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By Albert N. Votaw 


sort last winter by holding a rival, 
Day din- 
ner. Labor Secretary Mitchell and 
Governor William Stratton addressed 
the official meet. The Abraham Lin- 
colnites 


anti-Eisenhower Lincoln 


luminaries as 
Governor J. Bracken Lee of Utah 


heard such 
(who called for a coalition of con- 
servative Democrats and Republi- 
cans), Senators McCarthy and Ma- 
lone and then Representative Kit 
Clardy of Michigan, since retired by 
his constituency to obscurity. 

Everett M. Dirksen at- 
tended both meetings. but he has 


Senator 


since prayerfully called for the re- 
nomination of President Eisenhower. 
(This may be in part caused by the 
fact that he is himself up for re-elec- 





WASHOUT 


Financially-straitened cities, espe- 
cially those situated on waterways, 
may find inspiration in the saga of 
Beardstown. This Illinois River com- 
munity is blessed with a 56-year-old 
toll bridge which last year brought 
in $98,229 at 25 cents a head, even 
though the cost had been long since 
repaid. That is, of course, a fair- 
ly common phenomenon. Where 
Beardstown differed was that barges 
were constantly being slammed into 
the structure by the tricky currents. 
The town fathers stood at the wa- 
ter’s edge, lawyers at hand, and 
sued for damages—collecting some 
$35,858 last year over and above 
the tolls, enough for a street sweep- 
er, parking meters and new street 
lights. Unfortunately, the bridge 
has been condemned, and, with the 
opening of a new, high, toll-free 
bridge by the state, will be torn 
down. A. Ve 





tion in 1956.) So has GOP House 
whip Leslie Arends, a downstate con- 
servative who has recently been com- 
plaining that the Democrats are bene- 
fitting from the existence of “two 
Republican parties.” 

It is against this background that 
the state Legion convention must be 
viewed. For it represented an attempt 
—some will say a last-ditch attempt 

-by the Old Guard to gain some 
sort of leverage to use against their 
triumphant opponents in the GOP 
and against the apparent defection of 
men like Stratton and Dirksen. What 
this group did was make a deal with 
downstate elements. Traditionally the 
state commander is drawn alternately 
from the Chicago area and down- 
state. In return for a change in pro- 
cedure which would permit the post 
of commander to be held two years 
out of three by a downstater, the 
Abraham Lincoln group gained a 
convention majority for their politi- 
cal program. 

One of the casualties of the Spring- 
field convention may very well be 
Education For Freedom. This is a 
town-meeting type of program, origi- 
nated by the Heritage 
Council of Chicago, in which the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution are discussed and de- 
bated as if they were current pro- 
posals. Breakstone, who made the 


American 


program state policy, refers to it as 
<. e SR PP 
positive Americanism” and has 
taken the occasion to use it as an 
excuse for laying out against the 
wild men of anti-subversion. 
These last have proven, by the tac- 
tics used against Education For Free- 








It’s Up to You... 


+ « « to see that The New Leader survives. You, the 
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uncle" who wipes out the rising production costs that 
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dom, that they have learned some. 
thing from the Communists they in. 
vestigate. First they set up a loaded 
committee to investigate the pro- 
gram. This committee queried neither 
the state Education For Freedom 
chairman, the state commander nor 
the American Heritage Council. Their 
report was kept from the floor of a 
pre-convention meeting of the Cook 
County Council until almost mid 
night, when there were only 19 com- 









rades present. The report was car. 
ried 15 to 4. A quorum is 125. 

Education For Freedom is the pro- 
gram that persuaded Robert M. 
Hutchins, of all people, to say kind 
words about the Legion. His Fund 
for the Republic gave the Illinois 
program $50,000. A suggestion was 
made at the state convention that 
this gift be turned back, but it was 
hooted off the floor. That very eve 
ning, by a strange coincidence, news 
commentator Fulton Lewis Jr. de 
voted his program to an attack on 
the American Heritage Council and 
the Fund for the Republic. His 
material, he said, was sent to him by 
a “high Legion official.” 

Lewis’s broadcast provided the ma 
terial for Legion national commander 
Seaborn Collins’s subsequent blast at 
the Fund. His statement, which was 
answered by Breakstone, compet 
sated in a sense for an earlier report 
by a Legion committee placing his 
stamp of approval on UNESCO. 

At the national Legion convention 
opening in Miami October 8, the two 
tendencies will in all probability be 
given a chance to fight it out over 4 
motion to make Education For Free 
dom a national program. The effec 
tive repudiation of “positive Ameri 
canism” in its home state, howevel, 
is not calculated to advance the 
chances of those Legionnaires wh 
are anxious to see their organization 
for once take a positive and construc 
tive position in the community 
Events in Miami may show whethet 
the antics of the Illinois comrades 
or the report on UNESCO and Ed 
cation For Freedom represent Legio® 
thinking today. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 






HICKS 


N AN ARTICLE called “Gray New World,” published in 
[is Nation last June, John W. Aldridge discussed the 
literary implications of David Riesman’s theories of 
social structure, theories to which I have often referred 
in these columns. Aldridge argues that if our society is 
becoming predominantly other-directed, as Riesman be- 
lieves, this can only mean the death of the novel. “What 
Riesman calls the ‘inner-directed’ man,” he observes, “has 
been the typical hero of fiction from its beginnings and 
of drama from antiquity.” As the inner-directed man 
vanishes, he maintains, there is less and less for the nov- 
élist to write about, and we can already see the conse- 
quences of “the gradual failure of dramatic possibilities 
in our culture.” 

From his arrival on the literary scene, Mr. Aldridge 
has been talking about the decline of fiction, and it may 
be said that he has come to have a vested interest in the 
death of the novel. In this particular Jeremiad, it seems 
to me that he makes two serious mistakes. First, he 
accepts uncritically the idea that ours is at the moment 
an other-directed society, and exaggerates the prevalence 
of conformity in present-day America. Second, he re- 
fuses to see that even an other-directed society is bound 
to be full of conflicts and problems of the most intensely 
dramatic sort. 

Ihave at hand four novels that, whatever else may be 
true of them, bear witness to the existence of dramatic 
possibilities in contemporary life. Let us look first at 
Robert Coates’s The Farther Shore (Harcourt. Brace. 
$3.50). This is a novel about ordinary people in New 
York City, the kind of people who seem nameless and 
faceless. The hero is Anton Cormoris, a Hungarian-born 
piano tuner in his forties. The heroine is a waitress, Edith 
Marshall, twenty-odd years his junior. After writing 
atonymous letters to Edie, Cormoris enters upon a pa- 
tient courtship. She, it turns out, has been married and 
has two children. She is separated from her husband but 
not divorced, and so she and Cormoris simply set up 
housekeeping together. The “marriage,” as Cormoris pre- 
fers to think of it, turns out very badly. 

One wonders why Coates chose to tell this story, and 
yet one is glad that he did. As he lets us see Cormoris at 

© outset, the shy, lonely piano tuner, an alien in every 
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By Granville Hicks 


Novels by Robert Coates, Jo Sinclair, 
Felix Jackson and Peter Matthiessen 


sense of the word, is revealed as a touching figure with 
genuine nobility of character. The author also treats Edie 
tenderly, but does not try to disguise her superficiality. 
With Cormoris she sometimes rises above herself, but 
with her friends, sharing with them their idea of a good 
time, she is what she is, and it isn’t much. That the 
“marriage” should be a failure is, as Coates explicitly 
says, inevitable. On the other hand, one finds it hard to 
believe that it has to end, as it does, in tragedy. 

That is the novel’s weakness. One feels that Coates has 
yielded to the temptation to resolve his problem in the 
finality of death without taking the necessary steps to 
make that solution convincing. The psychotic Cormoris 
of the climax is not organically related to the Cormoris 
we have come to know and like. We can believe that 
things could have happened that way, but we are not 
quite. satisfied that that is the way they would have 
happened. 

Felix Jackson’s So Help Me God (Viking, $3.50) is an 
old-fashioned problem novel presented in the form of a 
thriller. Spencer Donovan, a well-to-do and thoroughly 
respectable young lawyer, has served as counsel to a 
man being investigated by a Senate committee, and his 
client, though innocent, has been driven to suicide by the 
attacks upon him. Determined to expose the evil of a 
situation in which mere suspicion is enough to destroy a 
man, Donovan writes an anonymous letter to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, accusing himself 
of being a Communist. 

This is a good idea for a novel with a message, but 
unfortunately Mr. Jackson has felt obliged to give his 
hero the works. Not only is Donovan denounced as a 
traitor by a sensational columnist and an eminent Red- 
hunting Senator; not only is he ostracized by most of his 
acquaintances; not only is his practice wiped out; he 
gets stomach ulcers, loses his fiancée, and is betrayed by 
his best friend. The betrayal, furthermore, muddles the 
issue. Donovan has counted on the friend to bear witness 
to his authorship of the incriminating letter. But the 
friend vanishes, and the question on which Mr. Jackson 
builds his suspense is: How will Donovan prove that he 
wrote the letter? This, however, is strictly irrelevant to 
Mr. Jackson’s thesis. That Donovan can be condemned 








and punished as a result of an anonymous letter—no 
matter who wrote it—is what ought to concern us. 

Obviously it isn’t easy for the author of a thriller to 
put over a message and at the same time provide the 
desired thrills. (1 am thinking also of Don Mankiewicz’s 
novel of a few months ago, Trial.) Mr. Jackson wants 
to remind people of the dangers of a disregard of due 
process of law, but at the same time he wants to make 
his readers worry like the dickens about what is going 
to happen to Spencer Donovan. In the long run, the 
two aims prove incompatible. and it is the lesson that 
is sacrificed. 

In The Changelings (McGraw-Hill, $3.75). as in her 
first novel, The Wasteland, Jo Sinclair is concerned with 
a problem, and this time it is an urgent social problem 

the conflict between Negroes and whites. But Miss 
Sinclair has a way of keeping social problems in per- 
spective. For each of her many characters, the race 
problem is only one problem among many. They are 
growing up, or they are falling in love, or they are 
having troubles with money or with health. They worry 
about the Negroes who are pressing upon their streets. 
hut they worry about much else. In short, by refusing to 
isolate the question of racial friction from the rest of 
life. Miss Sinclair saves The Changelings from the 
familiar defects of the problem novel. 

The scene is a large city, probably Cleveland, where 
Miss Sinclair has spent most of her life. We are con- 
cerned with a section that lies just on the edge of re- 
spectability—-a section inhabited by immigrants and 
their children, mostly Jews and Italians. Nearby is an 
overcrowded Negro section. and the Negroes are des- 
perate for places to live. Tenaciously holding to the 
meager privileges they have won in America, the resi- 
dents seek to maintain a united front against the invaders. 
but it is clear that they cannot win, and the real question 
is how they are to take their defeat. 

The central character is Vincent—properly Judith 
Vincent. but she scorns her first name—a girl just enter- 
ing upon adolescence, growing cut of tomboy leadership 
of a gang into the complicated adult world. Her own 
home is torn apart because her older sister has married 
a Gentile and her father refuses to see either his daughter 
or his grandchild. Nearby are the Goldens, with pre- 
cocious, rebellious young Jules dying of heart disease. 
The Zigmans, the Millers. the Levines, the Valentis 
each family with its own anxieties and sorrows— 
surround her. 

Most of these people are imprisoned by their dogmas, 
their prejudices, their hopes and fears. But, as Jules 
Golden suggests in a poem that gives the book its title. 
the young cannot always be held by the established 
patterns. Vincent proves herself a changeling and de- 
lights Jules by making friends with a Negro girl. Thus 
she finds her own approach to the problem that has been 
obsessing her family and all their neighbors, and thus 
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she sets her own course toward maturity and freedom, 

There is some crudeness in the book, some sentimental- 
ity, but they are faults that can be forgiven. In choosing 
so bold a theme and adopting so ambitious a way of 
handling it, Miss Sinclair must have realized that she was 
taking chances, that this was not the kind of neat littl 
story that lends itself to perfection. But she has seen 
some of the dramatic possibilities of American life, and 
has courageously grappled with them, and her book is 










alive and warm. The 
Finally we have Peter Matthiessen’s Partisans (Viking, By . 
$3.00), a novel to remind us that the old problems refuse Har 





to die. A year ago Mr. Matthiessen published his firs 
book, Race Rock, a perceptive novel about young people T 





in the postwar world. Now he has written a short novel who 
about an American youth who is tempted by Communism J I 
in the year 1953. At first glance, this appears to bea — PT 
hopelessly old-fashioned theme, but Mr. Matthiessen § 2° 


shows that there is still a lot of life in it. Chr 

Barney Sand, who is working for a newspaper agency § “* 
in Paris, hears that a prominent Communist leader named § ‘*" 
Jacobi is about to be thrown out of the party. and he that 
remembers meeting Jacobi in 1938. At that time Barneys — " 
father, an American consul in Spain, was trying to get Hay 
his family into France, and Jacobi gave them a helping § P** 
hand. Jacobi’s passionate faith in Communism made ¢ Wel 
strong impression on 14-year-old Barney, and now he shah 
resolves to seek out the about-to-be-liquidated Communist Bar 
and come to terms with him. wily 

The road to Jacobi turns out to be tortuous—by way sho’ 
of an international racketeer, a pair of soft ex solu 
Communists, a hard-core Communist who goes by the — 
name of Marat. Marat devotes a couple of weeks to The 
educating Barney in the miseries of Paris, and brings lam 
him to the point of admitting that there is justice in the Poi 
Communist ideal. The purpose of all this is to prepare tech 
Barney so that he can be used as a tool in the plot to epll 
discredit Jacobi. But the meeting between Barney and bet 
Jacobi, when it finally comes about, has unexpected con whi 
sequences for both men. —_ 

One cannot claim that Mr. Matthiessen has been suc § ‘el 
cessful. For one thing, he seems to have planned the Bra 
book on the wrong scale. What we have, except for the f°" 
beginning, which is excellent, seems little more than a? dep 


outline for a novel, and one wonders whether the author ng 
could have filled in the details if he had tried. As 4 whi 
piece of realized fiction, this is a step backward from | P# 


Race Rock. But it is not at all discouraging, for at leas lon 
Mr. Matthiessen tried to do something more ambitious a 
cha 


and more difficult than he had attempted in his fire 
book. Like The Changelings, the novel refutes Mr § ™ 





Aldridge’s contention that there is a failure of dramati sah 
possibilities in our culture. That novelists frequentl} Gen 
are unable to make the most of these possibilities canna § *® 
be denied, but this is a different problem and one that and 
is not peculiar to the 1950s. = 

The New Leade § ci 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Brave New Huxley 


The Genius and the Goddess. 
By Aldous Huxley. 
Harper. 168 pp. $2.75. 


THE CASE against Aldous Huxley, 
whom I like immensely, is fairly 
simple to state. At first, say his de- 
precators, there were a few not very 
good but mildly amusing novels 
Chrome Yellow (1921), they say, 
was nearly good. (It is always ad- 
vantageous to praise a first novel so 
that you can show how much a2 
Antic 
Hay (1922) contains some amusing 


novelist’s work deteriorates. ) 


passages (almost as amusing as 
Wells, who of course was no great 
shakes) about advertising. Those 
Barren Leaves (1925) has little that 
is witty, is too talky and already 
shows Huxley starting to find a 
solution for things. (Novels should be 
autotelic, never didactic, they say.) 
The descent to serious thinking is 
lamentably marked in Point Counter 
Point (1928), 


technique in The Counterfeiters in- 


which uses Gide’s 
eptly and parodies the somewhat 
better presentation of his philosophy 
which Lawrence sometimes makes al- 
most autotelic. From then on. though 
there are a few things to smile at in 
Brave New World (1932), the des- 
cent has been so frightful that the 
deprecators have had great fun writ- 
ing long reviews (or even essays) in 
which they point out the monotonous 
pattern of little action, unbelievably 
long and pedantic speeches posing 
4% conversation, a group of vicious 
characters surrounding the spokes- 
man for Huxley’s current salve for 
salvation. What they'll say about The 
Genius and the Goddess will be even 
worse than what they said about Ape 
and Essence (1949), which was even 
Worse than what they said about. . . . 
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These deprecators, to whom I’ve 
undoubtedly been unfair, are stupid 
partly because they only pan for 
panning’s sake, more basically be- 
cause they think there is only one 
kind of novel, the sort James or 
Kafka or the friends whose backs 
they scratch write. Huxley has limi- 
tations all right. As Virginia Woolf 
astutely said of Point Counter Point. 
he tends to make “people into ideas.” 
Huxley through Philip 
obvious _ self-portrait, 
confesses to a lack of “that talent, 
which is of the heart, no less than 


himself, 
Quarles, an 


of the head, of the feelings, the sym- 
pathies, the intuitions, no less than 
of the analytical understanding.” 

But even Virginia Woolf, as | 
suppose the creative artist usually 
must, is making the novel her own 
(very good) kind of novel. Actually, 
though novels certainly must have 
people in action in them, there are 
almost as many varieties of novel: 
as there are serious novelists and 
there is no esthetic law that demand< 
all people shall be four-dimensional. 
Are Kafka’s people “real” and could 
Pamela really have been? I don’t 
think the question too important. 
They represent, however partially. 
what people are like and what they 
do or might do. 

So do Huxley’s characters, though 
they are admittedly long talkers, per- 
petual analysts of what goes on in 
and about them, and more endowed 
with analytical understanding than 
with feelings, sympathies, etc. None 
of his characters moves one deeply 
(even in sexual intercourse they 
seem to be thinking and analyzing) : 


but they are a good deal more than 
the people spouting essays which 
Hemingway calls them. 

To adopt the language of the Dr. 
Sheldon whom Huxley often quotes 
in his essays, he is moved to write 
about cerebrotonics rather than about 
somatonics or visceratonics. He is a 
novelist primarily concerned with 
ideas and morals (not a Zola pre- 
occupied with things as they are), 
and a_ novelist who perpetually 
searches for some way out of the 
obviously bad contemporary situa- 
tion. Granted that his search swerves 
often and brilliantly from Vedan- 
tism to Rhine-mind to euphoric 
drugs, that his knowledge is almost 
too encyclopedic, still his novels are 
always exciting if one isn’t a smug 
and satisfied dogmatist. 

Like Matthew Arnold, his ancestor 
whom he often quotes, he seems to 
want to believe in something not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness, 
in a faith that is neither exclusive 
nor dogmatic. It is his perpetual vir- 
tue that he never retires to easy satis- 
faction with comfortable and very 
simple answers. His novels are a 
quest, rather like that of an intelli- 
gent Galahad; often he thinks he 
has the Grail but he’s never certain 
enough to spoil his novels by the im- 
position of the one truth or the one 
God. So, though I have reservations, 
| always look forward to each of 
Huxley’s new books, as I did to 
The Genius and the Goddess, as 1 
do to his next one (whether it’s about 
a saint, devils, or mere .cerebroto- 
nics). 

I enjoyed reading The Genius and 
the Goddess and felt rewarded by it. 
The novel, technically, follows Con- 
rad’s convention of the long talk not 
too aptly. It is about Rivers who once 
idealized Maartens — Nobel Prize 
winner, physicist, and child—but ul- 
timately permitted himself the plea- 
sure-pain of sleeping with Maartens’s 
wife. What 1 just wrote is a super- 
ficial description, of course. As al- 
ways in Huxley, ideas bat one about 
from the first page to the last: 

“*The trouble with fiction,’ said 








John Rivers [page 1], ‘is that it 
makes too much sense. Reality never 
makes sense.’ ” 

“ ‘Never?’ I questioned, 

“ ‘Maybe 
view,’ he conceded. ‘Never from ours. 
Fiction has unity, fiction has style. 
Facts possess neither. In the raw, ex- 
istence is always one damned thing 
after another, and each of the damned 
things is simultaneously Thurber and 
Michelangelo, simultaneously Mickey 
Spillane and Maxwell and Thomas a 
Kempis. The criterion of reality is 


from God’s point of 


its intrinsic irrelevance.’ ” 

On the last page, when the long 
and rewarding conversation that tells 
the tale has terminated, Rivers es- 
corts the narrator to the door and 
... This is a 
Christian country and it’s the Savi- 
our’s birthday, Practically everybody 
you see will be drunk.” In between. 
Huxley’s 


says, “Drive carefully. 


analytical understanding 
makes one think even if he doesn’t 
feel. Though I didn’t dislike them 
and liked hearing about them, I 
never felt against Maartens, for his 
wife, or for Rivers. Ruth Maartens, 
the adolescent would-be sophisticate. 
I did feel for emotionally. But the 
main thing is ideas in action, morals 
in action, possible faiths in action. 
Huxley does make people into ideas. 
but how beautifully! 

What I remember is neither the 
love-making nor the violent deaths 
that conclude the novel. (Indeed, it 
was only while rereading that I re- 
membered that Maartens’s wife, 
Kathy, and her daughter, Ruth, were 
killed in an automobile accident.) 
I remember Rivers’s remark by the 


way, “Those were the days 
when you could be a physicist with- 
out feeling guilty.” 

And (River’s again): “Why do 
you love the woman you're in love 
with? Because she is. And that, after 
all, is God’s own definition of him- 
self... . Then you stop being in love, 
and the universe collapses. . . . Could 
it ever stay transfigured? Maybe it’s 
just a question of being in love with 
God. . . . But if we said so, we'd be 
cut by all our respectable friends 
and might even end up in the asy- 
lum.” 

And again (here very 
clearly speaking for Huxley as I sus- 


Rivers 


pect he usually does): “Love is al- 
ways accompanied by events in the 
nerve endings, the skin, the mucous 
membranes, the glandular and erec- 
tile tissues. Those who don’t say so 
are liars. Those who do are labeled 
as pornographers.” 

And, “One 
never forget that the most implac- 
able wars are never the wars about 
things; they’re the wars about the 
nonsense that eloquent idealists have 
talked about things.” 

I could and won’t quote more. My 
point is that the story’s not the thing. 
though it’s good enough to carry you 


same source: must 


on as the essays and books about 
saints and sinners only sometimes do. 
Huxley’s legitimate esthetic formula is 
ideas (embodied) in active conflict. 

Huxley’s primary virtue is that 
he makes dramatic in his novels 
what he says a little pedantically in 
his essays and biographies. The ex- 
cellent mind that writes essays about 
Goya, the whole truth, ends that 
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must be justified by means, the peren. 
nial philosophy I regret not believ. 
ing in, I admire, but, perhaps be. 
cause of my own limitations, I dis 
believe. Only in the novels, where 
in spite of himself, or at any rate in 
spite of his advocacy of the peren. 
nial philosophy, his fair skepticism 
intrudes, am I wholly, at any rate 
as I read, with him. 

Actually, and this may be a re 
making of an author by his critic, 
I believe that Huxley is a skeptic 
still (though, with a strong will to 
believe, he believes). Do what he 
will, this world is not a fiction (how. 
ever contradictory). No religion an- 
swers adequately, though in moments 
that slip away too rapidly he believes 
his inner light is adequate. The pro- 
per study of mankind, like it or not, 
is man. And man, in Hollywood to- 
day, dreadfully predicts Orwell's 
1984, Stoyte’s search for an earthly 
paradise in carp-like longevity is 
what leads to not-Utopian night: 
mares. 

Someone such as myself—who has 
lived a little belatedly through Hux- 
ley’s disillusion and sought rather 
than found a security in faith — 
honors Huxley’s search though he 
finds it difficult to believe he has 
found, Grant Huxley’s obvious limi- 
tations. Still, what other contempor- 
ary English novelist knows as much, 
hopes for such good things, interests 
so consistently? Young Gumbbril in 
1922 (Antic Hay) “speculated in his 
rapid and rambling way about the 
existence and the nature of God.” 
Old Rivers, sixtyish like Huxley, 
continues to hope and wonder. He 
and Huxley will have no truck with 
denominational nonsense; they’re n° 
longer rapid or rambling. Maybe 
what they settle for sometime 
(peyotyl, extra-sensory perception) 
is more than a trifle shoddy (really 
I don’t know). But the constant fact 
about Huxley that makes insignif 
cant his deficiencies is his serious 
not solemn, search for an answée! 
for himself and for us and his 
limited, superior skill in communi 
cating it. 
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The Workers Shook the Kremlin 


the Explosion. 
by Rainer Hildebrandt. 
Duell, Sloan. 198 pp. $3.75. 


“APTER EIGHT YEARS of Communist 
ranny, eight years of physical, 
nental and moral subjugation, we 
hail this day as our rebirth of free- 
dom!” 

This day was June 17, 1953. and 
the speaker was a hitherto obscure 
sxhool teacher named Fiebelkorn ad- 
dressing 50,000 men, women and 
hildren jammed into the Platz der 
Jugend in the town of Bitterfeld, in 
the Soviet Zone of Germany. Those 
who heard him were “workers and 
peasants from all around Bitterfeld, 
among them workers of the city’s 
plants, white-aproned women em- 
ployes of trade organizations and 
cooperatives, dark-clad miners 
straight from the pits, masons in 
their dust-caked smocks, shirt-sleeved 
chemists and lab technicians from the 
Wolfen Dye Works, men and women 
railway employes, engineers, doctors, 
lawyers. 

At the same time, thousands of 
other Germans were gathered in other 
tities and throughout the 
Soviet Zone, listening to impromptu 
speakers like teacher Fiebelkorn say- 
ing the same thing, and everyone 
believed it: “We hail this day as our 
rebirth of freedom!” . 

For two tremendous days, spon- 
taneous rebellion swept East Ger- 
many: Workers laid down their tools 
and marched defiantly through the 
streets, jails were stormed and politi- 
cal prisoners liberated, police sta- 
tions were overwhelmed and seized, 
Red officials fled in panic. The shock 
of it shook the Kremlin. For two 
iremendous days. . 

And then the Red tanks rolled 
up, and Red machine guns menaced 
the streets, and Red infantrymen 
with loaded weapons patrolled the 
tidewalks, The brute power of the 


towns 
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Author of documentary films, “Germany Today,” 


“Berlin Powderkeg”: 


“land of peasants and workers” 
crushed the German peasants and 
workers, and outwardly the revolt 
was over. But no tanks or machine 
guns could erase what had already 


happened. The event stands as a high- 


translator, critic 


hot and fresh. From this mass of 
living material, Hildebrandt selected 
the nine stirring stories which com- 
prise The Explosion: The Uprising 
Behind the Iron Curtain. And the 
reader, absorbed and tingling, lives 





EAST BERLINERS ‘HONOR’ PRESIDENT OF ‘DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC’ 


light of the history of our time, 
charged with a meaning that no 
amount of Communist propaganda 
can ever talk away, pitiful in its 
brevity but unforgettably significant 
in its implications. 

By putting the tumultuous events 
of those two June days on the record 
in simple, vivid and—above all— 
human terms, Rainer Hildebrandt has 
produced a book fit to become a 
permanent chapter in the unfolding 
chronicle of our troubled day. 

His method was to talk to hun- 
dreds of participants in the revolt 
who fled to the West, getting them 
to pour out their stories while the 
memory of what had happened be- 
yond the East-West border was still 


through the revolt with the men and 
women who made it. 

Who remembers the names now? 
How many can place Horst Schlafke? 
Horst Sowade? And who was the 
young truck driver who defied the 
guns of the People’s Police by climb- 
ing the Brandenburg Gate and tear- 
ing down the Red flag that flew 
there? (The news sent an electric 
thrill through the entire Zone: “The 
Red flag no longer waves over Ber- 
lin!”) Schlafke’s tale is here, and 
Sowade’s, and that of the boy who 
climbed the Gate, Horst Ballentin. 
In this book their stories, their 
names are brought alive again in 
a world which too soon turned aside 
and forgot them. 
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When the Red tyranny first workings of the police state in the tion workers of the Stalin Allee in 

clamped its iron claws on the Soviet | Soviet Zone and keeping alive re- | East Berlin began the march which 

Zone, Rainer Hildebrandt coined the sistance there. set off the uprising. We didn’t know 

phrase, “Silence is suicide!” and The The value of his book is greatly what to say, nobody knew what to do, 
Explosion is an acutely timely and enhanced by a keenly perceptic in- | and when the rebels looked to 4s § GEN 
reverberating manifestation of his troduction from the pen of Norbert for encouragement and guidance we §  part- 
unquenchable compulsion to speak Muhlen, one of the most knowing ob- — gave them watery words, cagey eva. § uticle 
out. A young veteran of the anti- servers of the current German scene. __ sions, and no real support at all. § ™ 
Hitler resistance, he has been in the Mr. Muhlen throws the events of June While the revolt was in progres, baat 
forefront of the fight against the 16-17 into sharp perspective, and some workers gathered in a tavern jn a 
new oppression from the East. As has some restrained but scathing East Berlin to plan their next moves. § circles. 
founder of the Kampfgruppe gegen words to say about the Western re- “If only the West isn’t asleep at the J wt to 
Unmenschlichkeit, he has performed _ action to the revolt. It was a shoddy _ switch, as usual,” one of them said. | ™ 
invaluable service in exposing the performance we gave as the construc- The West was asleep, as usual. = 
tiations 
armam« 
2 * statesm 
A Night With Armour = 
and sii 
status 
It All Started With Europa. Reviewed by M. K. Argus pe 
By Richard Armour. Author, “Moscow-on-the-Hudson,” pected 
McGraw-Hill. 119 pp. $2.00. “A Rogue With Ease” eg, te 
unjust] 
THAT ubiquitous and grave ques- _ historians. For one thing, he has a are invaluable. Did you know, for in- J 
tion, Toynbee or not Toynbee?, has = wonderful sense of humor, which, — stance, that Paris was a handsome i 
been finally and, I must add, authori- _ alas, most learned historians do not young Trojan of French extraction; mer 
tatively answered by Richard Ar- _ possess. For another thing, you can or that Cincinnatus was a Roman § sough 
mour. Quite obviously, the answer read his book in two hours and, from Ohio; or that Socrates had a | «of 
is: Not Toynbee but Armour. while reading it, conceive an unsur- much trouble with wedlock as with ad ! 
True, it all started with Europa, mountable desire to quote numerous _ hemlock; or that the sailing vessels Pd 
but it may very well end with Mr. passages from it to your wife, your of the Vikings were called sagas? Of "i 
Armour, who has written a history | dog, or anyone who happens to be course you didn’t. have 
to end all histories. The author calls — around. Did any historian tell you that § luethy 
his book “An Unreliable Account of My wife and dog have not yet papal bulls, under the feudal system, f > 
European History,” but he is being read Mr. Armour’s book, but, due mingled with the common herd; ot = 
unnecessarily modest. /t All Started to my persistence, they already know that the French King Hugo Capet § uch, 
With Europa is as reliable an account most of it by heart. Can you say tried uniting Champagne, Burgundy J teed ¢ 
as many another and much funnier. — the same about Professor Toynbee’s and Bourbon; or that Joan of Ar § ‘ptimi 
In my own lifetime. I have read hooks? traced her ancestry back to Noah: borin 
quite a few books on history and Armour writes about history with or that medieval cities were ruled ~3 
still don’t know what it is all about. tongue in cheek, but the tongue is by despots and tosspots; or that faq 
Now, after Mr. Armour’s excellent sharp and it sometimes cuts the Columbus was born in Italy and later pare t 
treatise, | know considerably less, cheek. He does not disdain a pun in Spain; or that all the Russian bi 
but at least I have had a wonderful or wisecrack if they are good, and rulers, with the possible exception -_ 
time reading it. invariably they are good. But, in of Catherine, were called Ivan  § ,, ae 
Those who enjoyed /t All Started addition, you'll find in this hilarious —_— Peter, and were either Romanoffs o J ats) 
With Columbus will find Mr. Ar- book observations and remarks that Onandoffs? media 
mour’s new book equally stimulating. _ penetrate deep below the surface and Mr. Armour cautions his readers Thi 
Those who have not read his pre- will make you stop and think about that any resemblance between this on 
vious venture in historical research the erratic foibles of mankind. and book and the work of any other en 
are lost souls whose only salvation take stock of our world as it was, historian, living or dead, is highly j coun 
would be in getting both books at as it is, and, unfortunately, as it will unlikely. The warning is superfluous J ‘anety 
once. always be. Such enjoyment of another book by § “tet 
Richard Armour has a_ great The historical data and informa- any historian, living or dead. ® ‘- 

many advantages over his fellow- tion supplied by Richard Armour highly unlikely. 

Octo 
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GENEVA 

Part—a very large part—-of Herbert Luethy’s 
utile in the September 19 NL is a superb 
and devastatingly witty statement of what the 
girit of Geneva” does and does not mean, and 
is such a timely corrective of a lot of loose 
thinking and facile optimism prevalent in many 
ircles. I have to add that in the end it turns 
wt to be a baffling riddle. 

The riddle is this. Luethy correctly points 
out that “the spirit may suffer in its descent 
that is, 
tiations begin over Germany or so-called dis- 


to the lower echelons,” when, nego- 
amament. Having spoken of the concern of 
datesmen and ordinary people about the H- 
bomb, he trenchantly warns that “fear pure 
ad simple justifies only immobility and the 
datus quo” and points out that though states- 
abashed “by the prospects of 
apocalypse,” great powers cannot really be ex- 


mn may be 


pected to cease behaving like great powers and, 
eg, to “evacuate positions which, justly or 
unjustly, they now control.” He further warns 
against counting too much on what may come 
from cultural exchanges, revived tourism and 
on, since “it is a curious sort of optimism to 
imagine that time, patience and smiles will be 
ough to reunite the two sections of Germany 
or of Europe, one of them living under freedom 
and the other 
either freedom or 
process,” 


without 
tyranny go under in 


under terror, seeing 


the 


Now in view of all this, what ground for hope 
have we and what are we to do? The answer 
luethy gives to the first question is that it is 
just possible—a “most daring hypothesis”—that 
a radical inner transformation in the Soviet 
regime may take place. In view of all that 
luethy has so wittily and icily said about the 
need of being specific and guarding against the 
optimism of the “traveling coexistentialists,” 
this reference to radical transformation in the 
Soviet regime is pure wishful thinking, unless 
Luethy becomes specific himself. 

And so he does. When he does, it is to com- 
pare the “spirit of Geneva” with the “spirit of 
Yalta,” and to indicate that what is ahead for 
Europe is a “Russo-American condominium” 
mder which the European nations have little 
© say since “the Great Power entente, once 
tablished, will do very easily without inter- 
nediaries and courtiers.” 

This is the man who a few paragraphs earlier 
‘rote: “Only an open world can be a world 
al peace; all 
‘ructure,” 


the rest . . . is mere super- 
And again: “The changes which 
*unt are not those made in secret, in the inner 
‘uctums of power. Freedom cannot be created 
‘eretly; even the most partial freedom must 
* seen.” 


About a 


condominium, “a world-wide tute- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


letters should not exceed 300 words. 


lage.” of.the really Big Powers who “tem- 


porarily monopolize the terrible engines of 
destruction” he nevertheless has no doubts or 
qualms. The one disturbing possibility he sees 
is that some of the little fellows may be able 
to make these “genocidal weapons” before long: 
“There you have the menace of tomorrow!” 
That the smaller nations might constitute a 
third grouping—not a third atomically-armed 
qualitatively different 
from both the dominant regimes does not seem 


power bloc—somehow 
to occur to him. But as a hopeful alternative to 
the concept of a Russo-American condominium 
leading to the inner transformation of the Soviet 
regime, the Third Camp is surely deserving of 
more consideration than it commonly gets these 
days. 


New York City A. J. Muste 


AID 


I am truly sorry about the misfortune suffered 
by THe New Leaper’s printing plant during the 
recent floods in Pennsylvania. 

I do hope that the many subscribers who 
believe in your purpose and know of your diffi- 
culties will come forward with the aid you so 
richly deserve. 


Lakeside, Calif. E. O. THompson 


RED CHINA 


Following your usual praiseworthy habit of 
affording dissenters a forum, your issue of 
September 26 carries letters from two Tonis, 
Tony Bouscaren and Tony Marcus. Both take 
issue with David Dallin’s recent article on Red 
China. 

Which Toni is which, I am unable to decide 
because both overlook the fact that Mr. Dallin 
deals with details such as recognition, but omits 
any suggestion of overall China policy for the 
U. S. The Open Door Policy on which Cordell 
Hull insisted in his miscalled “ultimatum” of 
November 26, 1941 having been abandoned, 
and the utter lack of policy having been pro- 
claimed by Dean Acheson in his “let the dust 
settle” statement, both Tonis have overlooked 
the fact that Mr. Dallin offered no policy guide 
to the future. 

In the absence of a proposed overall policy, 
arguments about fighting or not fighting for 
Matsu become endless. Objectives and purposes 
come first, policies to attain them next. Diplo- 
matic and military strategy then follow. 

New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


GERMANY 


G. L. Arnold has written some solid articles 
for THe New Leaver, but in his “Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Mission to Moscow” [NL, September 
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When the gun 
failed, they used 


a tablespoon 


H’ LEARNED acting the hard way, barn- 
storming frontier towns by barge and 
stagecoach. 

Once a Texan even suggested the troupe 
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26) he merely accuses the German leader of pro- 
vincialism and incompetence without bringing 
any evidence to bear. It is a strange performance. 

The most concrete thing Arnold says is that 
Adenauer got the worst of the Moscow bargain 
by exchanging diplomatic relations for German 
prisoners. Surely who are rather 
excited over a handful of prisoners held in 
China and one held in Hungary should under- 
stand that the Germans are far from indifferent 
about the 10,000 or more prisoners held in 


Americans 


| Soviet Russia. 


tour through Indian country, carrying | 


their stage weapons for protection. Joe 
Jefferson declined. He said he shivered 
when he imagined himself facing a hostile 
Indian and armed only with a stage pistol 
whose tendency to misfire had several 
times “compelled our heavy villain to com- 
mit suicide with a tablespoon.” 

By the 1860's, Jefferson was America’s 
favorite actor. They loved him everywhere 
for his genius at making people happy. 
And his sunny outlook still sparkles in the 
spirit of America. Like Jefferson, Ameri- 
cans still know how to travel a hard road 
and smile when the going’s roughest. 

These confident Americans are the real 
wealth of our nation—the real reason why 
our country’s Savings Bonds rank among 
the world’s finest investments. 

That’s why, to save for your goals in life, 
you cannot find a surer, safer way than 
United States Savings Bonds. Invest in 
them regularly and hold onto them! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months! Sign up today! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement t is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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I cannot see that Adenauer gave the Russians 
anything by agreeing to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union. If he acted as 
if he gave them a great boon, that is under- 
standable. It helps Bulganin think he got one. I 
am aware of the pseudo-legal reasoning which 
makes it appear that diplomatic relations be- 
tween two actually sovereign governments in- 
volve a great concession on the part of one. ]’m 
astonished that it is taken seriously by anyone. 

By my scoring, Adenauer gave nothing and got 
something humanly valuable. 

New York City ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 


congratulate THe New 
Arnold’s sober 
appraisal, “Chancellor Mission to 
Moscow.” His observations on the West Ger- 


I would like to 
Leaver for publishing G. L. 
Adenauer’s 


man political scene are very pertinent and 
timely. 

Amidst all the deserved praise for Germany’s 
economic recovery and Dr. Adenauer’s part in 
this development, there has been a decided 
lack of any critical assessment of the Federal 
Republic’s essential and of Dr. 
Adenauer himself. These weaknesses, a grow- 


weaknesses, 


ing provincialism and the non-existence of an 
astute, far-sighted and versatile body of poli- 
ticians the Bundesrepublik 
through the dangerous reefs of the cold war, 
as Mr. Arnold points out, may one day indeed 


who could steer 


prove a grave danger. 

Who, for can adequately succeed 
Adenauer? Despite all his shortcomings, he 
has held together the frazzling edges of his 


once, 


| Government coalition and his own party. And 


| other 


who, one might ask, will deal successfully with 
the undoubtedly forthcoming demands and pro- 
testations of the Soviet Mission in Bonn, once 
this dubious gain of Adenauer’s Moscow mis- 
sion has been established? 

There should be little doubt that under the 
new “spirit of Geneva” such operations as 
Radio Free Europe, RIAS in West Berlin, and 
anti-Communist agencies within the 
territory of the West German Republic will 
draw heavy fire from the Soviet emissaries. 
It is perfectly feasible that Moscow will 








dangle the release of the countless thousan( 
of German deportees which Adenauer forgy 
to mention in his eagerness to repatriate son 
9,000 “war criminals” before the Bundestag jy 
exchange for the “repatriation” of some of thy 
Soviet citizens now in West German refuge 
camps. And what will happen if the Com 
munist puppet regime in East Germany, nov 
entrusted with the control of the corridor to 
West Berlin, puts the squeeze on this em 
battled outpost once more? 

These are just a few questions anyone con 
cerned with the fate of a democratic Germany 
might raise. They become all the more pertin 
ent after Mr. Arnold has dispelled some of the 
sentimental fog that has beclouded the pre 
carious state of West German politics. 
New York City GUNTHER STUHLMAN 


Having spent the better part of a recent lt 
week European trip in Germany, I returned t 
my backlog of New Leavers with a particular 
interest in the material dealing with that cou 
try. I certainly have no cause for complaint 
about a shortage of articles, reports and re 
views on the subject. On the whole, too, thes 
accurately reflect the contrasting feelings ani 
conditions that one finds in present-day Ger 
many. I would, however, like to offer commen! 
on some of them. 

e In his July 25 column, William Henn 
Chamberlin wrote that “no political party i 
free Germany is willing to accept the Oder 
Neisse boundary as Germany’s proper Easter 
frontier. . . .” This is true, because no pati) 
dares to have another opinion. Nevertheless, '! 
should be noted that some people are willing! 
forget this injustice. Indeed, there are some wh 
don’t even like to be reminded too often of thr 
Soviet Zone. As one secondary-school teach 
said to me: “West Germans have grown to low 
their higher living standard too much and a 
not willing to give it up.” Materialism, it seem 
has gotten the upper hand over old nationaliss 
and idealism. 

© Melvin J. Lasky’s “Gottingen Says No” [NL 
August 8] reported the very encouraging rest! 
of the fight between the students of Gottinger 
University and the Kulturminister of Lowe 
Saxony, who had been a Nazi. An odd de 
velopment is taking place in German universiti¢ 
where good work is being done. New democrali 
student groups now exist alongside the tradition 
fraternities. The latter have experienced a rath 
strong comeback and recently they resumed the! 
old practice of duelling (Mensur) and weatilt 
traditional uniforms. They claim to be dem? 
cratic, however, on the ground that they elec 
their officers. The fact that they develop a rig* 
class-consciousness is another point. In the 
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All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of ee ew ae od Theatrical De- 
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plus “SPECIAL DELIVERY" ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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Schlueter case, democratic and traditional frater- 
‘ sities apparently worked together. Neither favor 
riate som @ revival of National Socialism; both were out- 
ndestag ji lawed by the Nazis. 














ome of th David J. Dallin’s conclusions in his article le ClnemaScope 24 Color starring 
m Teluger ‘Russia and Germany” [NL, August 22] are far- GENE KELLY - DAN DAILEY - CYD CHARISSE 
the Con fetched. It is very unlikely, to say the least, that DOLORES GRAY - MICHAEL KIDD 
eer 10¥ Bie Germans on either side of the Iron Curtain Directed by GENE KELLY and  STAMLEY COMER - rz rodecnd by ARTHUR FREED 
3 : : 
this en, Youd fight out the differences between East and ON STAGE: “SALUT A LA FRANCE” — Dazzling, color-splosh spectacle 
West. (Actually, the Iron Curtain is not as jron \ . produced by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
vone ca Wy aE appears to be from the United States; there pe Choral Ensemble... Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
: isa considerable amount of travel going on be- 
> Cormany tween the two parts of Germany.) If Soviet occu- 
bre pertin pation forces left the East today, the Government _ . = = 
me of the there would collapse. An appreciable number of | 
the pre Volkspolizisten are defecting over the zonal bor- * ’ » 
a der to the West. Even more important, if it were | Th is L t 
FUHLMAN' Fit so difficult to gain recognition as a political | axa ive iS 


\ refugee in the Federal Republic—which means a 
recent  F uch better chance of building a new life in 


poor West Germany—many more Germans would Ge n zi ied Gi ni d Th oO rou g h 


leave the East. 


pen ¢ Lionel Gelber’s review of Chancellor Kon- | 

> ate Soars Pats hens — Angas | Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
coatie 15) was almost entirely negative. Mr. Gelber pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Jings ani] “#8 Rot trust Germany nor does he trust Dr. | Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
-day Ge | Adenauer. This hardly seems the right attitude | pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 


- comment § for a fair review. Adenauer has proved his relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


| 
, Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
im Henry § even at the risk of losing popularity at home. Many doctors use Ex Lax in their practice, and for 
party i § Mr. Gelber might find, too, that quite a few their own families, too. 
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friendship toward the West more than once, | 


the Oder § Allied soldiers who fought against the Germans 


t Easter § do not agree with his statement that the German Save os much as 37¢ 

| no -_ wldier did not fight honorably. (Of course, this | Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 
a excludes the SS divisions.) Finally, when he 

me. utes of 2 “blind chedience to Prussian war- When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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| 
| 
an sl lords, Imperial autocrats, and Nazi dictator,” 
ol teacher Mr. Gelber also forgets completely the many & X= LA xX 
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vn to low § Ptussian-German officers and soldiers who tried 
h and at ° get rid of Hitler as soon as he came to power. THE C HOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
_ it seem. New York City Armin E. Mruck 
ationaliss § ——— * ee ealacteae a Saas Cac ce ER PRR AEN 
No” awit | “EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
ing result ? . —Atkinson, Times 
Getting MOVING GOLDEN RULE “HILARIOUS HIT.” —coieman, Mirror 
. ae IN HOUSING MINUS “TOP GRADE.” —Ch N. 
Lowe! apman, News 
‘ THIS FALL? A FEW INCHES? 
Rees MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 
niversiti¢s Bia ae ay Bae yo in unsegregated housing 
lemocrati eas wee notice 18 in utiful Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
raditions required for all changes of bedroom ranch home . . . radiant heated PLAIN AND FANCY 
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hey ele! New I _ wood 7-4356 or write imeluding tax. 
yp a rig a ae CONCORD PARK HOMES WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
_ In th a | ... OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 50th STREET and Broadway 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
Moves to Mark Hellinger Theater, Nov. 7 
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They’re waiting for the teacher 


eee maybe it’s you! 


Ever think you might make a good teacher? 

Ever consider how much satisfaction there is in 
helping to mold and guide the personalities and 
futures of young Americans? 

Today, you have an unparalleled opportunity 
to enter one of the finest and most respected pro- 
fessions in the world. It’s a profession in which 
you, yourself, can develop and use your talents to 
their fullest. 

And it’s a profession that needs you— because 
the kids need you. 

America’s postwar babies have suddenly started 


pouring into the schools. In fact, there are so many 
of them that, today, the elementary schools alone 
need over 70,000 new teachers a year to handle 
these children. 

By 1960—with over 8 million more children 
entering our schools—the need for qualified 
teachers will be even greater. 

So think it over. Think of what it will mean to 
you—to your community —and to America, when 
you decide you’re going to become a teacher. 

The kids, too. They’re waiting for you to make 
up your mind. They’re hoping you'll say, “Yes”! 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 








